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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


OF SUNDRY MY! ADVENTURES FROM THE TIME OF MY GOING ABROAD UNTIL MY COMING TO 
MAN’S ESTATE (WHICH WAS ALL THE-ESTATE 1 HAD). 


A STRANGE Nursing-mother—rather a Step-mother of the Stoniest 

sort—was this Sir Basil Hopwood; Knight and Alderman. of Lon- 
don, that contracted with the Government to take us Transports abroad. 
Sure there never was a man, on this side the land of Horseleeches, that 
was so Hungry after money. Yet was his avarice not of the kind. prac- 
tised by: old Audley, the money-scrivener ef the Commonwealth’s time ; 
or Hopkins, the wretch that saved candles’ ends and yet had a thousand 
wax-lights blazing at his Funeral;: or Guy the Bookseller, that founded 
the Hospital in Southwark; or even old John Elwes, Esquire, the admired 
Miser of'these latter days. Sir Basil Hopwood was the rather of the 
same complexion of Entrails with that Signor Volpone whom we have all 
seen—at least such. of us as be old Boys—in Ben Jonson’s play of the 
Fox. He Money-grubbed, and Money-clutched; and Money-wrung;, ay, 
and in a manner Money-stole, that he might live largely, and ruffle it 
among his brother Cits in surpassing state and splendour. He had been 
Lord Mayor; and on his Show-day the Equipments of chivalry had been 
more Sumptuous, the Banners more varied, the Entertainment at Saddlers’ 
Hall,—where the Lord Mayor was wont to hold his Feast before the pre- 
sent Mansion House was built, the ancient Guildhall'in King Street being 
then but in an ill eondition for banquet,—Hopwood’s Entertainment, I 
say, had been more plentifully provided with Marrowbones, Custards, 
Ruffs and Reeves, Baked Cygnets, Malmsey, Canary, and- Hippocras, 
than had ever been known since the days of Sir Robert Clayton, the 
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Merry Mayor, who swore that King Charles the Second should take 
tother bottle. He was a Parliament man, too, and had a Borough in 
his Pocket,—more’s the shame,—besides one to serve him as a cushion to 
sit on. 

This enormously rich man had a fine House in Bishopsgate Street, 
with as many rogues in blue liveries as.a Rotterdam Syndic that has made 
three good ventures in Java. When we poor wretches, chained together, 
had been brought up in Carts from Aylesbury to London, on our way to 
be Embarked, nothing would serve this Haughty and Purse-proud Citizen 
but that our ragged Regiment must halt before his peddling Palace ; and 
there the yarlets in blue that attended upon him brought us out Loaves 
and Cheese, and Blackjacks full of two-thread Beer, which, with many dis- 
dainful gestures and uncivil words, they offered to our famished lips. And 
my Lady Hopwood, and the fine Madams her daughters,—all laced and 
furbelowed, and with widows’ and orphans’ tears, and the blood- drops of 
crimped seamen and kidnapped children, twinkling in their Stomachers 
for gems,—were all set at their Bowery window, a pudding-fed chaplain 
standing bowing and smirking behind them, and glozing in their ears no 
doubt Praises of their exceeding Charity and Humanity to wretches such as 
wewere. But this Charity, Jack, says I to myself, is not of the Shapcott 
sort, and is but cast metal after all. My troth, but we wanted the Bread 
and Cheese and Swipes; for we had had neither Bite nor Sup since we 
left Aylesbury Gaol seven-and-twenty hours agone. So, after a while, 
and the mob hallooing at us for Gallows-birds, and some Ruffians about 
the South-Sea House pelting us with stones,—for Luck, as they said,— 
we were had over London Bridge,—where with dreadful admiration I 
viewed the Heads and Quarters of Traitors, all shimmering in the coat of 
pitch i’ the Sun, over the North Turret,—and were bestowed for the night 
in the Borough Clink. And hither we were pursued by the Alderman’s 
Agents, who straightway began to drive Unholy Bargains with those 
among us that had Money. Now ’twas selling them Necessaries for the 
voyage at exorbitant rates; or promising them, for cash in hand, to deliver 
them Luxuries, such as Tobacco, playing-eards, and strong waters, at the 
Port of Embarkation. Now ‘twas substituting Light for Heavy Fetters, 
if the Heaviness could be Assuaged by Gold; and sometimes even nego- 
tiations were carried so far as for the convicted persons to give Drafts of 
Exchange, to be honoured by their Agents in London, so soon as word 
eame from the Plantations that they had been placed in Tolerable Servi- 
tude, instead of Agonising Slavery. For although there was then, as 
there is now, a convenient Fiction that a Felon’s goods became at once 
forfeit to the Crown, I never yet knew a Felon (and I have known many) 
that felt ever so little difficulty in keeping his property, if he had any, 
and disposing of it according to his own Good Will and Pleasure. 

The Head Gaoler of the Borough Clink—I know not how his Proper 
official title ran—was a colonel in the Foot Guards, who lived in Jermyn 
Street, St. James’s, and transacted most of his-High and Mighty business 
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either at Poingdestre’s Ordinary in St. Alban’s Place, or at White’s 
Chocolate House, to say naught of the Row, or the Key in Chandos 
Street. Much, truly, did he concern himself about his unhappy Captives. 
His place was a Patent one, and was worth to him about Fifteen Hundred 
@ year, at which sum it was farmed by Sir Basil Hopwood; who, in his 
turn, on the principle that “’tis scurvy money that won’t stick to your 
fingers,” underlet the place to a company of Four Rogues, who gave him 
Two Thousand for it, which they managed to swell into at least Three for 
themselves by squeezing of Poor Prisoners, and the like crying Injustices. 
"T'was Aylesbury Gaol over again, with the newest improvements and 
the Humours of the Town added to it. So, when Sir Basil Hopwood 
took up a cargo of cast persons for Transportation, his underlings of the 
Borough Clink were only too glad to harbour them for a night or two, 
making a pretty profit out of the poor creatures. For all which, I doubt 
it not, Sir Basil Hopwood and his scoundrelly Myrmidons are, at this 
instant moment, Howling. 

This place was a prison for Debtors as well as Criminals, and was to 
the full as Foul as the Tophet-pit at Aylesbury yonder. I had not been 
there half an hour before a Lively companion of a Gentleman Cutpurse, 
with a wrench at my kerchief, a twist at my arm (which nearly Broke it 
in twain), and a smart Blow under my Lower Jaw, robs me of the packet 
of comforts (clothing, pressed beef, sugar, comfits, and the like) whieh 
my kind friends at Aylesbury had given me. The Rascal comes to me a 
few minutes afterwards with a packet of Soap and a Testament, which he 
had taken from my Bundle, and returns them to me with a Grin, telling 
me that it was long since his Body had felt need of the one or his Soul 
of the other. And yet I think they would have profited considerably 
(pending a Right Cord) by the application of Both. So I ina corner, 
to moan and whimper at my Distressed condition. 

A sad Sunday I spent in the ‘Clink,—’twas on the Monday we were to 
start,—although, to some other of my companions, the Time passed jovi- 
ally enough. For very many of the Relations and Friends of the De- 
‘tained Persons came to visit them, bringing them money, victuals, 
clothing, and other Refreshments. “I'was on this day I heard that one 
of us, who was cast for Forgery, had been offered a Free Pardon if he 
could lodge Five Hundred Pounds in the hands of a Person who had 
Great Influence near a Great Man. 

Late on the Sunday afternoon, Sir Basil Hopwood came down in his 
coach, and with his chaplain attendant on him. We Convicts were all 
had to the Grate, for the Knight and Alderman would not venture fur- 
ther in, for fear of the’Gaol Fever; and he makes us a Fine Speech about 
the King’s Mercy,—which I deny not,—and his own Infinite Goodness 
in providing for us in a Foreign Land. The which I question, Then 
he told us how we were to be very civil and obedient on the voyage to 
those who were set over us, refraining from ‘cursing, swearing, gaming, 
or singing of profane songs, on pain of immediate and smart chastisement; 
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and having said this, and the chaplain having given us his Benediction, 
he gat him gone, and we were rid of so much Rapacious and Luxurious 
Hypocrisy. We lay in the yard that night, wrapped in such extra Gar- 
ments as some of us were Fortunate enough to have; and I sebbed my-~ 
self to sleep, wishing, I well remember, that it might never be Day again, 
but that my Sorrows might all be closed in by the Merciful Curtain of 
Eternal Night. 

So on the Monday morning we were driven down—a body of Si: 
Basil Hopwood’s own company of the Trainbands guarding us— to 
Shayler’s Stairs, near unto the church of St. Mary Overy; and there—we 
were in number about a hundred—put on board a Hoy, which straight- 
way, the tide being toward, bore down the river for Gravesend. 

By this time I found that, almost insensibly, as it were, I had become 
separated from my old companions the Blacks, and that I was more than 
ever Alone. The greatest likelihood is, that Authority deemed it advis- 
able to break up, for good aud all, the Formidable Confederacy they had 
laid hold of, and to prevent those Dangerous Men from ever again making 
Head together. But my whole Life was but a kind of Shifting and un- 
certain Vision, and I took little note of the personages with whom I came 
in contact, till looking around me, in a dull listlessness about the Hoy, [ 
found myself, cheek by jowl, with a motley crew, seemingly picked up 
hap-hazard from all the gaols in England. But ’twas all one to me, and 
I did not much care. Such a Stupor of Misery came over me, that for a 
time I almost forgot my good Quaker Friends, and the lessons they had 
taught me ; that I felt myself once more drifting into being a Dangerous 
little brute ; and that seeing the Master of the Hoy, a thirsty-looking 
man, lifting a great stone-bottle to his lips, I longed to serve him as [ 
had served Corporal Foss with the demijohn of Brandy in the upper 
chamber of the Stag o’ Tyne. 

We landed not at Gravesend, but were forthwith removed to a bark 
called The Humane Hopwood, in compliment, I suppose, to Sir Basil, 
and which, after lying three days in the Downs, put into Deal to com- 
plete her complement of Unfortunate Persons. And I remember that, 
before making Deal, we saw a stranded Brig on the Goodwins, which was 
said to be a Leghorner, very rich with oil and silks; round which were 
gathered,—just as you may see obscene Birds of Prey gathered round a 
dead carcass, and picking the Flesh from its bones,—at least a score of 
luggers belonging to the Deal Boatmen. These worthies had knocked 
holes in the hull of the wreck, and were busily hauling out packages and 
casks into their craft, coming to blows sometimes with axes and marlin- 
spikes as to who should have the Biggest Booty. And it was said on 
Board that they would not unfrequently decoy by false signals, or posi- 
tively haul, a vessel in distress on to those same Goodwins,—in whose 
fatal depths so many tall Ships lie Engulfed,—in order to have the 
Plunder of her, which was more profitable than the Salvage, that being 
in the long-run mostly swallowed up by the Crimps and Longshore Law- 
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yers of Deal and other Ports, who were wont to buy the Boatmen’s rights 
at a Ruinous Discount. Salvage Men, indeed, these Boatmen.might well 
ve called; for when I was young it was their manner to act with an ex- 
wreme of Savage Barbarity, thinking far less of saving Human Life than 
of clutching at the waifs and strays ofa Rich Cargo. And then up would 
sheer a Custom-House cutter or Revenue Pink, the skipper and his crew 
fierce in their Defence of the Laws of the Land, the Admiralty Droits, 
and their own twentieths ; and from Hard blows with fists and spikes, 
matters would often come to the arbitrament of cutlasses and firearms ; 
so that naval Engagements of a Miniature kind have often raged between 
the Deal Boatmen and the King’s Officers. Surely the world was a Hard 
and a Cruel and a Brutal one, when I was young—bating the Poor-Laws, 
which were tenderer than now ; for now that I am old the Gazettes are 
full of the Tender Valour and Merciful Devotion of the Deal Boatmen, 
who, in the most tempestuous weather, will leave their warm beds, their 
wives and bairns, and put off, with the Sea running mountains high, to 
rescue Distraught Vessels and the Precious Lives that are within them. 
The Salvage Men of my time were brave enough, but they were likewise 
unconscionable rogues. 

The wind proved false to us at Deal, and we had to wait a weary ten 
days there. Captain Handsell was our commander. He was aman who 
knew but one course of proceeding. “Twas always a word and a blow 
with him. By the same token the blow generally came first, and the 
word that followed was sure to be a bad one. The Captain of a Ship, 
from a Fishing Smack to a Three-Decker, was in those days a cruel and 
merciless Despot. "T'was only the size of his ship and the number of his 
Equipage that decided the question whether he was to be a Petty Tyrant 
or a Tremendous One. His Empire was as undisputed as that of a 
Schoolmaster. Who was to gainsay him? To whom, at Sea, could his 
victims appeal? To the Sharks and Grampuses, the Dolphins and the 
Bonettas? He was privileged to beat, to fetter, to starve, to kick, to 
curse his Seamen. Even his Passengers trembled at the sight of this 
Bashaw of Bluewater; for he had Irons and Rations of Mouldy Biscuit 
for them too, if they offended him; and many a Beautiful and Haughty 
Lady, paying full cabin-passage, has bowed down before the wrath of a 
vulgar Skipper, who, at home, she would have thought unworthy to 
Black her Shoes, and who would be seething in the revelry of a Tavern 
in Rotherhithe, while she would be footing it in the Saloons of St. James’s. 
Yet for a little time, at the outset of his voyage, the Skipper had his 
superior; the Bashaw had a Vizier who was bigger than he. There was 
a Terrible Man called the Pilot. He cared no more for the Captain than 
the Archbishop of Canterbury cares for a Charity-Boy. He gave him a 
piece of bis Mind whenever he chose, and he would have his own Way, 
and had it. It was the delight of the Seamen to see their Tyrant and 
Bully degraded for a time under the supreme authority of the Pilot, who 
drank the Skipper’s rum; who had the best Beef and Burgoo at the 
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Skipper’s table ; who wore, if he was so minded, the Skipper’s tarpaulin; 
who used the Skipper’s telescope, and thumbed his charts, and kicked his 
Cabin-boy, and swore his oaths, till, but for the fear of the Trinity House, 
I think the Skipper would have been mighty glad to fling him over the 
taffrail. jut the reign of this Great Mogul of Lights and Points and 
Creeks soon came to an end. A River Pilot was the lesser evil, a Chan- 
nel Pilot was the greater one; but both were got rid of at last. Then 
the Skipper was himself again. He would drink himself blind with 
Punch in the forenoon, or cob his cabin-boy to Death’s door after dinner 
for a frolic. He could play the very Devil among the Hands, and they 
perforce bore with his capricious cruelty; for there is no running away 
from a Ship at Sea. Jack Shark is Gaoler, and keeps the door tight. 
There is but one way out of it, and that is to Mutiny, and hey for the 
Black Flag and a Pirate’s Free and Jovial Lifef* But Mutiny is 
Hanging, and Piracy is Hanging, and Gibbeting too; and how seldom 
it is that you find Bold Hearts who have Stuff enough in them to Run 
the Great Risk! As on sea, so it ison land. That Ugly Halter dances 
before a man’s eyes, and dazes him away from the Firmest Resolve. 
For how long will Schoolboys endure the hideous Enormities of a 
Gnawbit before they come to the Supreme Revolt of a Barring-out! 
And for how long will a People suffer the mad tyranny of a Ruler, 
who outrages their Laws, who strangles their Liberties, who fleeces and 
squeezes and tramples upon them, before they take Heart of Grace, and 
up Pike and Musket, and down-derry-down with your Ruler, who is 
ordinarily the basest of Poltroons, and runs away in a fright so soon as 
the first Goose is bold enough to cry out that the Capitol shall be saved! 

Nothing of this did I think aboard The Humane Hopwood. I was 
too young to have any thought at all, save of rage and anguish when 
it pleased Captain Handsell, being in a cheerful mood, to belabour me, 
till I was black and blue, with a rope’s end. At the beginning of the 
voyage I was put into the hold, ironed, with the rest of the convicts, 
who were only permitted to come on deck twice a day, morning and 
evening, for a few Mouthfuls of Fresh air; who were fed on the vilest 
biscuit and the most putrid water, getting but a scrap of fat pork and 
a dram of Rum that was like Fire twice a week, and who were treated, 
generally, much like Negroes on the Middle Passage. But by and by,— 
say after ten days; but I took little account of Time in this floating 
Purgatory,—Captain Handsell has me unironed; and his cabin-boy, a 
poor weakly little lad, that could not stand much beating, being dead of 
that and a flux, and so thrown overboard without any more words being 
said about it—(he was but a little Scottish castaway from Edinburgh, 
who had been kidnapped late one night in the Grass Market, and sold to 
a Greenock skipper trading in that line for a hundred pound Scots—not 
above eight pounds of our currency)—and there is no Crowner’s Quest at 
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sea, I was promoted to the Vacant Post. I was Strong enough now, 
and the Wound in my arm gave me no more pain; and I think I grew 
daily stronger and more hardened under the shower of blows which the 
Skipper very liberally dealt out to me; I hardly know with more pleni- 
tude when he was vexed, or when he was pleased. But I vas not the 
same bleating little Lamb that the Wolfish Gnawbit used to torture. 
No, no; John Dangerous’s apprenticeship had been useful to him. Even 
as college-lads graduate in their Latin and Greek, so I had graduated 
upon braining the Grenadier with the demijohn. I could take kicks and 
cuffs, but I could likewise give them. And so, as this Roaring Skipper 
made me a Block to vent his spite upon, I would struggle with, and 
bite, and kick his shins till sometimes we managed to fall together on 
the cabin-floor and tumble about there,—pull he, pull I, and a kick to- 
gether !—till the Watch would look down the skylight upon us, grinning, 
and chuckle hoarsely that old Belzey, as they called their commander 
(being a diminutive for Beelzebub), and his young Imp were having a 
tussle. Thus it came about that among these unthinking Seamen I 
grew to be called Pug (who, I have heard, is the Lesser Fiend), or Little 
Brimstone, or young Pitchladle. And then I, in my Impish way, would 
offer to fight them too, resenting their scurril nicknames, and telling them 
that I had but one name, which was Jack Dangerous. 

The oddest thing in the world was that the Skipper, Ungovernable 
Brute as he was, seemed to take a kind of liking for me through my 
Resistance to him. 

“What a young Tiger-cub it is!” he would say sometimes, swaying 
about his Rope’s End, as if undecided whether to hit me or not. “Lie 
down, Rawbones! Lie down, Tearem !” 

“You go to hit me again,” I would cry, all hot and flurried; “Tl 
mark you, I will, you Tarpaulin Hedgehog !” 

Then in a Rage he would make a Rush at me, and Welt me sorely; 
but oftener he would Relent, and opening his Locker would give me a 
slice of Sausage, or a white Biscuit, or a nip of curious Nantz. 

At last he gave up maltreating me altogether. “If you'd been of the 
same kidney as Sawney M‘Gillicuddy,” he said, speaking of the poor 
little Scottish lad who Died, “I’d have made you food for fishes long 
ago. ’Slid, my younker, but they should ’a had their meat tender enough, 
or there’s no vartue in hackled hemp for a lacing! But you’ve got a 
Heart, my lad; and if you’re not hanged before you’re out of your Teens, 
you'll show the World that you can Bite as well as Bark some of these 
days.” 

80 I became a prime Favourite with Captain Handsell; and, in the 
Expansion of his Liking towards me, he began to give me instruction in 
the vocation in which a portion of my life has since (with no small Dis- 
tinction, though I say it that should not) been passed. Of scientific 
Navigation this very Rude and Boorish person knew little, if any thing ; 
but as a Practical Seaman he had much skill and experience. Indeed, if 
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the Hands had not enjoyed a lively Faith in the solid sea-going Quali- 
ties of “ Foul-Weather Bob,” as they called him when they did not 
choose to give him his demoniacal appellation, they would have Muti- 
nied, and sent him, Lashed to a grating, on a voyage of Discovery at 
least twice in every Twenty-Four Hours. For he led them a most Fear- 
ful Life. _ 

I had imparted to him that I was somewhat of a scholar, and that 
Captain Night had taught me something besides stealing the King’s Deer. 
There was a Bible on Board, which the Skipper never read,—and read, 
indeed, he was scarcely able to do,—but which he turned to the unseemly 
_ use, when he had been over-cruel to his crew, of swearing them upon it, 
that they would not inform against him when they got into port. For 
this was an odd medley of a man, and had his moments of Remorse for 
evil-doing, or else of Fear as to what might be the Consequences when 
he reached a Land where some degree of Law and Justice were recognised. 
At some times he would propitiate his crew with donatives of Rum, or 
even of Money; but the next day he would have his Cruelty Fit on again, 
and use his men with ten times more Fierceness and Arbitrary Barbarity. 
But to this Bible and a volume of Nautical Tables our Library was con- 
fined ; and as he troubled himself very little about the latter, I was set to 
read to him sometimes after dinner from the Good Book. But he was 
ever coarse and ungovernable, and would have no Righteous Doctrine or 
Tender Precepts, but only took delight when I read to him from the Old 
Scriptures the stories of the Jews, their bloody wars, and how their 
captains and men of war slew their Thousands and their Tens of Thou- 
sands in Battle. And with shame I own that ’twas these Furious Narra- 
tives that I liked also; and with exceeding pleasure read of Joshua his 
victories, and Samson his achievements, and Gideon how he battled, and 
Agag how they hewed him to pieces. Little cockering books I see now 
put forth, with pretty decoying pictures, which little children are bidden 
to read. Stories from the Old Testament are dressed up in pretty sugared 
language. Oh, you makers of these little books! oh, you fond mothers 
who place them so deftly in your children’s hands! bethink you whether 
this strong meat is fit for Babes. An old Man, whose life has been passed 
in Storms and Stratagems and Violence, not innocent of blood-spilling, 
bids you beware! Let the children read that other Book, its Sweet and 
Tender Counsels, its examples of Mercy and Love to all Mankind. But 
if I had a child five or six years old, would I let him fill himself with the 
horrible chronicles of Lust, and Spoliation, and Hatred, and Murder, and 
Revenge? “ Why shouldn’t I torture the cat?” asks little Tommy. “ Didn’t 
the man in the Good Book tie blazing Torches to the foxes’ tails?” And 
little Tommy has some show of reason on his side. Let the children 
grow up; wait till their stomachs are strong enough to digest this potent 
victual. It is hard indeed for one who has been a Protestant alway to 
have to confess that when such indiscreet reading’ is placed in children’s 
hands, those crafty Romish ecclesiastics speak not altogether foolishly 
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when they tell us that the mere Word slayeth. But on this point 
I am agreed to consult Doctor Dubiety, and to be bound by his deci- 
sion. 

_In so reading to the Skipper every day, I did not forget to exercise 
myself in that other art of Writing, and was in time serviceable enough to be 
able to keep, in something like a rational and legible form, the Log of The 
Humane Hopwood, which heretofore had been a kind of cabalistic Regis- 
ter, full of blots, crosses, half-moons, and zigzags, like the chalk score of 
an unlettered Ale-wife. And the more I read (of surely the grandest 
and simplest language in the world), the more I discovered how ignorant 
I was of that essential art of Spelling, and blushed at the vile manner in 
which the Petition I had written to the King of England was set down. 
And before we came to our voyage’s end, I had made a noticeable im- 
provement in the Curious Mystery of writing Plain English. 

One day as the Skipper was taking Tobacco (for he was a great 
Smoker), he said to me, “Jack, do you know what you are, lad ?” 

“Your cabin-boy,” I answered; “bound to fetch and carry : hempen 
wages, and not much better treated than a dog.” 

“ You lie, you scum,” Captain Handsell answered pleasantly. ‘‘ You 
go snacks with me in the very best, and your beef is boiled in my own 
copper. But ’tisn’t that I mean. Do you know how you hail on the 
World’s books? what the number of your mess in Life is ?” 

“Yes,” I replied ; “I’m a Transport. Was to have been hanged; but 
I wrote out a Petition, and the Gentlemen in London gave it to the 
King, God bless him !” 

“ Vastly well, mate !” continued the Captain. ‘Do you know what 
a Transport is?” 

“No; something very bad, I suppose; though I don’t see that he can 
be much worse off than a cabin-boy that’s been cast for Death, and lain in 
vaol with a bayonet-wound he got from a Grenadier,—let alone having 
been among the Blacks, and paid anigh to Death by Gnawbit,—when he 
was born a Gentleman.” 

“You lie again. To be a Transport is worse than aught you've had. 
Why a cat in a furnace without claws is an Angel of bliss along of a 
Transport! You're living in a land of beans and bacon now, in a land of 
‘milk and honey and new rum. Wait till you get to Jamaica. The 
hundred and odd vagabonds that I’ve got aboard will be given over to 
the Sheriff at Port Royal, and he'll sell ’em by auction; and for as long 
as they’re sent across the herring-pond they'll be slaves, and worse than 
slaves, to the planters; for the black Niggers themselves, rot ’em! make a 
mock of a Newgate bird. Hard work in the blazing sun, scarce enough 
to eat to keep body and soul together, the cat-o’-nine-tails every day, 
with the cow-hide for a change; and, when your term’s out, not a Joe in 
your pocket to help you to get back to your own country again. That's 
the life of a Transport, my hearty. Why, it’s worse cheer than one of my 
own hands gets here on shipboard !” 
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“JT think I’d rather be hanged,” I said, with something like a Trem- 
bling come over me at the Picture the Skipper had drawn. 

“T should rather think you would; but such isn’t your luck, little 
Jack Dangerous. What would you say if I was to tell you that you 
ain’t a Transport at all?” 

I stammered out something, I know not what, but could make no 
substantial reply. 

“Not a bit of it,” continued Captain Handsell, who by this time was 
getting somewhat Brisk with his afternoon’s Punch. “ Hang it, who’s 
afraid? I like thee, lad. I’m off my bargain, and don’t care a salt 
herring if I’m a loser by a few broad pieces in not sticking to it. I tell 
thee, Jack, thou’rt Free, as Free as I am; leastways if we get to Jamaica 
without going to Davy Jones’s Locker; for on blue water no man can 
say he’s Free. No; not the Skipper even.” 

And then he told me, to my exceeding Amazement and Delight, of 
what an Iniquitous Transaction I had very nearly been made the victim. 
It seems that although the Pardon granted me after the Petition I had 
sent to his Majesty was conditional on my transporting myself to the 
Plantations, further influence had been made for me in London,—by 
whom I knew not then, but I have since discovered,—and on the very 
Day of the arrival of our condemned crew in London, an Entire and Free 
Pardon had been issued for John Dangerous and lodged in the hands of 
Sir Basil Hopwood at his House in Bishopsgate Street. Along with this 
merciful Document there came a letter from one of his Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, in which directions were given that I was to be de- 
livered over to a person who was my Guardian. And that I was in no 
danger of being again given up to the villains Cadwallader and Talmash, 
or their Instrument Gnawbit, was clear, I think, from what Captain 
Handsell told me:—That the Person bringing the letter—the Pardon 
itself being in the hands of a King’s Messenger—had the appearance, 
although dressed in a lay habit, of being a Foreign Ecclesiastic. The 
crafty Extortioner of a Knight and Alderman makes answer that I had 
not come with the other Transports to London, but had been left sick at 
Brentford, in the care of an agent of his there ; but he entreats the Foreign 
Person to go visit Newgate, where he had another gang of unhappy per- 
sons for Transportation, and see if I had arrived. And all this while the 
wretch knew that I was safely clapped up in the yard of the Borough 
Clink. And the Foreign Person being met at the Old Bailey by one of 
Hopwood’s creatures, this Thing takes him to walk on the leads of the 
Sessions House, praying him not to enter the gaol, where many had lately 
been stricken with the Distemper, and by and by up comes a Messenger 
all hot as it seemed with express riding,—though his sweat and dust were 
all Forged,—and says that a gang of Ruffians have broken up the Cage of 
Brentford, where, for greater safety, the Boy Dangerous had been be- 
stowed ; that these Ruffians were supposed to be the remnant of the 
Blacks of Charlwood Chase who had escaped from capture; and that 
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they had stolen away the Boy Dangerous, and made clear off with him. 
And, indeed, it was a curious circumstance that Brentford Cage was 
that day broken into (the Times were very Lawless), and a Strange Boy 
taken out therefrom. But Hopwood had artfully separated me from 
the Blacks who were in Newgate, and placed me among a stranger mob 
of riffraff in the Borough Clink. The Newgate Gang were in due time 
taken, not to Gravesend, but straight away from the Pool to Richmond 
in Virginia ; whereas I was conveyed to Gravesend and Deal, and shipped 
off to Jamaica in The Humane Hopwood. And what do you think was 
the object of this Humane Scoundrel in thus sequestrating the King’s 
Pardon and robbing me of my liberty, and perhaps of the occasion of 
returning to the state of a Gentleman, in which I was Born? “Iwas 
simply to kidnap me, and make a wretched profit of twenty or thirty 
pounds,—the Commander of his Ship going him half in the adventure,— 
by selling me in the West Indies, where white boys not being Transports 
were then much in demand, to be brought up as clerks and cash-keepers 
to the Planters. Sure there was never such a Diabolical Plot for so 
sorry an end; but a vast number of paltry conspiracies, carried out with 
Infernal Cunning and Ingenuity, had made, in the course of years, Sir 
Basil Hopwood rich and mighty, a Knight and Alderman, Parliament 
man and ex-Lord Mayor. To carry out these designs was just part of 
the ordinary calling of a Ship-master in those days. “T'was looked upon as 
the simplest matter of business in the world. To kidnap a child was such 
an every-day deed of devilry, that the slightest amount of pains was 
deemed sufficing to conceal the abominable thing. And thus the Foreign 
Person saw with dolorous Eyes the convoy of convicts take their depar- 
ture from Newgate to ship on board the Virginian vessel at St. Kathe- 
rine’s Stairs, while poor little Jack Dangerous was being smuggled away 
from Gravesend to Jamaica. 

And to Jamaica I should have gone to be sold as a Slave, but for the 
strange occurrence of the Captain taking a liking to me. He dared not 
have kept me among the convicts, as the Sheriff at Port Royal would 
have had a List in Duplicate of their names sent out by a fast-sailing 
King’s Ship; for the Government at Home had some faint Suspicion of 
the prevailing custom of Kidnapping, and made some Feeble Attempts 
to stop it. But he would have kept me on board as a ship-boy till the 
Auction of the Transports was over, and then he would have coolly sold 
me, for as much as I would fetch, to some Merchant of Kingston or Port 
Royal, who was used to deal in flesh and blood, and who, in due course, 
would have transferred me, at a profit, to some up-country planter. 

“But that shall never be, Jack my hearty,” Captain Handsell ex- 
claimed, when, after many more pipes of Tobacco and rummers of Punch, 
he had explained these wonderful things to me. “TI shall lose my half 
share in the venture, and shall have to tell a game lie to yonder old Skin- 
a-flea-for-the-hide-and-fat in London; but what o’ that? I tell thee I 
won’t have the sale of thy flesh and blood on my conscience. No slave 
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shall you be, forsooth. I have an aunt at Kingston, as honest a woman 
as ever broke biscuit, although she has got a dash of the tar-brush on her 
mug’, and she shall take charge of thee; and if thou were a gentleman 
born, I’ll be hanged if thou sha’n’t be a gentleman bred.” 

It would have been more fitted to the performance of this Honourable 
and Upright Action ‘towards one that he had no motive at all in serv- 
ing (in Fact, his Interest lay right the other way), that I should be able 
to chronicle a sensible Reformation in my Commander’s bearing and con- 
duct towards others; but, alas, that I am unable to do; the truth being 
that he continued, unto the very erd of our voyage, to be towards the 
Hands the same brutal and merciless Tyrant that he had once, in the 
days of his Rope’s-End Discipline, been towards me. ”I'was Punch and 
Cobbing, Tobaccoland Ugly Words, from the rising of the Sun until the 
setting of the same. And for this reason it is (having seen so many Con- 
tradictions in Human character) that I am never surprised to hear of a 
Good Action on the part of avery Bad Man, or ofa Bad Action done by 
him who is ordinarily accounted a very Good one. 

The Humane Hopwood was a very bad Sailer,—being, in truth, as 
Leaky an old Tub as ever escaped breaking up for Fire-Wood at Lum- 
berers’ W harfs,—and we were seven weeks at Sea before we fell in with a 
trade-wind, and_then setting every Rag we could hoist, went gaily before 
that Favourable breeze, and so cast anchor at Port Royal in the island of 
Jamaica. 

Captain Handsell was as good as his word. Not a syllable did he 
say to the Sheriff of Kingston about my not being a Transport, or being, 
indeed, in the Flesh at all in those parts; for he argued that the Sheriff 
might have some’ foregatherings with the Knight and Alderman of 
Bishopsgate Street by correspondence, and that the Wealthy Extortioner 
might make use of his credit in the Sugar Islands to do me, some day or 
another, an illturn. But he had me privily on shore when the Transports 
had all been assigned to different task-masters; and in due time he intro- 
duced me to his Aunt, his Brother’s Wife indeed (and I believe he had 
come out to the Island with an Old-Bailey Passport ; but Rum and the 
climate had been too strong for him, and he had so Died and ieft her a 
Widow). 

She was by right and title, then, Mistress Handsell, with the Christian 
name of Sarah; but among the coloured people of Kingston she went by 
the name of Maum Buckey, and, among her more immediate intimates, 
as “ Yaller Sally.” And, although she passed for being very Wealthy, 
I declare that she was nothing but a Washerwoman. This Washing 
Trade of hers, however, which she carried on for the King and Merchants’ 
ships that were in Harbour, and for nearly all the rich Merchants and 
Traders of Kingston, brought Maum Buckey in a very pretty penny ; 
and not only was her tub commerce a brisk ready-money business, but 
she had two flourishing plantations—one for the growing of Coffee, and 
the other of Sugar—near the town of Savannah de la Mar. Moreover, she 
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had a distillery of Rum and Arrack in Kingston itself, and every body 
agreed that she must be very well to do in the world. She was an im- 
mensely fat old Mulatto woman, on the wrong side of Fifty when I knew 
her, and her Mother had been a slave that had been the Favourite House- 
keeper to’ the English Governor, who, dying, left her her Freedom, anc 
enough Money to carry on that Trade of cleansing clothes which her 
Daughter afterwards made so profitable. 

Maum Buckey and I speedily became very good friends. Sae was 
proud of her relationship with a white Englishman—a right go-down 
Buckra as she called himn—who commanded a ship, and besides recom- 
mended her to other gentlemen in his way for a Washerwoman; and 
although she took care to inform me, before we had been twenty-four 
hours acquainted, that her Husband, Sam Handsell, had been a sad 
Rascal, who would iave drunk all her Money away, had he not Timeously 
drunk himself to death, she made me the friendliest welcome, and pro- 
mised that she would do all she could for me, “the little piccaninny 
buckra,” who was set down by Mr. Handsell as being the son of an old 
Shipmate of his that had met with misfortunes. After a six-weeks’ stay 
in the island, and The Humane Hopwood getting Freight in the way 
of Sugar, Captain Handsell bade me good-by, and set sail with a fair wind 
for Bristol, England. I never set Eyes upon him again. You see, my 
Friends, that this is no cunningly-spun Romance, in which a character 
disappears for a Season, and turns up again, as pat as you please, at the 
end of the Fourth Volume ; but a plain Narrative of Facts, in which the 
Personages introduced must needs Come and Go precisely as they Came 
and Went to me in Real Life. I have often wished, when I had Power 
and Riches, to meet with and show my Gratitude to the rough old Sea- 
Porpoise that used to Rope’s-End me so, and was so tearing a Tyrant to his 
Hands, and yet in a mere fit of kind-heartedness played the Honest Man 
to me, when All Things seemed against me, and rescued John Dangerous 
from'a Foul and Wicked Trap. 

Maum Buckey had a great rambling house—it had but one Storey, 
with a Piazza running round, but a huge number of Rooms and Yards— 
in the suburbs of Kingston. ‘There did I take up my abode. She had 
at least twenty Negro and Mulotter Women and Girls that worked for 
her at the Washing, and at Starching and Ironing, for the Mill was always 
going with her. ’T'was wash, wash, wash, and wring, wring, wring, and 
scrub, scrub, scrub, all day and all night too, when the harbour was full of 
ships. Not that she ever touched Soapsuds or Flat-iron o1 Goffering-stick 
herself. She was vastly too much of a Fine Lady for that, and would loll 
about in a great chair,—one Negro child fanning her with a great Pal- 
metto, and another tickling the soles of her feet,—sipping her Sangaree as 
daintily as you please. She was the mostignorant old c reature that ever 
was known, could neither read nor write, and made a sad jumble of the 
King’s English when she spoke ; yet, by mere natural quickness and rule* 
of-thumb, she could calculate to a Joe how much a Shipmaster’s Washing~ 
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Bill came to, And when she had settled that according to her Scale of 
Charges, which were of the most Exorbitant Kind, she would Grin and 
say, ‘‘ He dam ship, good consignee ;” or, “ He dam ship, dam rich owner; 
stick him on ’nother dam fi’ poun’ English, my chile;” and, for some curious 
reason or another, ’twas seldom that a shipmaster cared to quarrel with 
Maum Buckey’s Washing-Bills. She, being so unlettered, had been com- 
pelled to engage all manner of Whites who could write and read—now 
Transports, now Free—to keep her accounts, and draw her necessary writ- 
ings ; butit was hard to tell which were the greatest Rogues, the Convicts 
whose term was out, or the Free Gentlemen who had come out without a 
pair of iron garters to their hose. In those days all our plantations, and 
Jamaica most notably, were full of the very Scum and Riffraff of our 
English towns. *Twas as though you had let Fleet Ditch, dead dogs 
and all, loose on a West-India Island. That Ragged Regiment which 
Falstaffin the Play would not march through Coventry with were at free 
quarters in Jamaica, leave alone the regular garrison of King’s Troops, of 
which the private men were mostly pickpockets, poachers, and runaway 
serving-men, who had enlisted to save themselves from a merry-go-round 
at Rope Fair; and the officers the worst and most deboshed Gentlemen 
that ever wore his Majesty’s cockade, and gave themselves airs because 
they had three-quarters of a yard of black ribbon crinked up in their hats. 
Captain This, who had been kicked out of a Charing-Cross coffee-house for 
pocketing a Punch-ladle while the drawer was not looking ; Lieutenant 
That, who had been caned on the Mall for cheating at cards; and Ensign 
’Tother, who had been my lord’s valet, and married his Madam for enough 
cash to buy a pair of colours withal. Military gentlemen of this feather 
used to serve in the West Indies in those days, and swagger about King- 
ston as proud as peacocks, when every one of them had done that at home 
they should be cashiered for. Maum Buckey would not have to do with 
these light-come-light-go gallants. ‘“ Me wash for Gem’n Ship-Cap’n, 
Gem’n Marchant, Gem’n Keep-store,” she would observe; “me not wash 
for dam Soger-officer.” 

Her Sugar Plantation was in charge of a shrewd North-countryman, 
against whom, save that he was a runaway bankrupt from Hull in England, 
there was nothing to say. Her Coffee Estate was managed by an Irish- 
man that had married, as he thought, a great Fortune, but found the day 
after his wedding that she was but a fortune-hunter like himself, and had 
at least three husbands living in divers parts of the world. And finally, 
the Distillery had for overseer one, an Englishman, that had been a Horse 
Couper, and a runner for the Crimps at Wapping, and a supercargo that 
was not too honest,—albeit he had to keep his accounts pretty square with 
Maum Buckey, than whom there never was a woman who had a keener 
Eye for business or a finer Scent for a Rogue. 

She made me her Bookkeeper for the Washing Department. ’I'was not 
a very dignified Employment for one that had been a young Gentleman, 
but ‘twas vastly better than the Fate of one who, but for a mere Accident, 
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might have been a young Slave. So I kept Maum Buckey’s Books, teach- 
ing myself how to do so featly froma Ready Reckoner and Accoriptant’s 
Assistant (Mr. Cocker’s), which I bought at a Bookstore in Kingston. 
The work was pretty hard, and the old Dame of the Tub kept me tightly 
enough at it; but when work was over she was very kind to me, and we 
had the very best of living: ducks and geese and turkeys and pork (of 
which the Mulotter women are inordinately fond, although I never could 
reconcile to myself how their stomachs, in so hot a climate, could endure so 
Luscious a Food); fish of the primest from the Harbour of Port Royal, 
lobsters and crabs and turtle (which is as cheap as Tripe with us, and so 
plentiful, that the Niggers will sometimes disdain to eat it, though ’tis ex- 
cellent served as soup in the creature’s own shell, and a most digestible 
Viand) ; to say nothing of bananas, shaddock, mango, plantains, and the 
many delicious fruits and vegetables of that Fertile Colony ; where, if the 
land-breeze in the morning did not half choke you with harsh dust, and 
the sea-breeze in the afternoon pierce you to the marrow with deadly 
chills, and if one could abstain from surfeits of fruits and over-drinking of 
the too abundant ardent spirits of the country, a man might live a very 
jovial kind of life. However, I was young and healthy, and, though 
never a shirk of my glass in after-days, prudently moderate in my Pota- 
tions. During four years that I passed in the island of Jamaica (one of 
the brightest jewels in the British Crown, and as Lcyal, I delight to say, 
as I am myself), I don’t think I had the Yellow Fever more than three 
times, and at last grew as tough as leather, and could say Bo to a land- 
crab (how many a White Man’s carcass have those crabs picked clean at 
the Palisadoes!), as though I feared him no more than a Green Goose. 
It may be fitting here that I should say something about that 
Abominable Curse of Negro Slavery, which was then so Familiar and Un- 
questioned a Thing in all our Colonies, that its innate and Detestable 
Wickedness was scarcely taken into account in men’s minds. Speaking 
only by the Card, and of that which I saw with my own eyes, I don’t think 
that Maum Buckey was any crueller than other slave-owners of her class ; 
for ’tis well known that the Mulotter women are far more severe task- 
mistresses than the Whites. But Lord Whites and coloured people, who 
in the West Indies are permitted, when free, to own their fellow-creatures 
who are only a shade darker in colour than they, left little to choose be- 
twixt on the score of cruelty. When I tell you that I have seen Slave 
Women and Girls chained to the washing-tub, their naked bodies all one 
gore of blood from the lashes of the whip; that on the public wharf at 
Kingston I have seen a Negro man drawn up by his hands to a crane 
used for lifting merchandise, while his toes, that barely touched the ground, 
were ballasted with a thirty-pound weight, and, in that Trim, beaten with 
the Raw Hide or with Tamarind-Bushes till you could lay your two fingers 
in the furrows made by the whip (with which expert Scourgineers boast 
they can lay deep ruts in a Deal Board), or else I have seen the poor 
Miserable Wretch the next day lying on his face on the Beach, and a 
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Comrade taking the prickles of the Tamarind Stubs, which are tempered 
in the Fire, and far worse than English Thornbushes, out ofhis back ;—you 
may imagine that ’twas no milk-and-water Regiment that the slaves in 
the West Indies had to undergo at the hands of their Hard masters and 
mistresses. Also, I have known slaves taken to the Sick-House, or Hos- 
pital, so dreadfully mangled with unmerciful correction as for their 
wounds to be one mass of putrefaction, and they shortly do give up the 
Ghost; while, at other times, I have seen unfortunate creatures that had 
been so lacerated, both back and front, as to be obliged to crawl about on 
All Fours. Likewise have I seen Negro men, Negro women, yea, and 
Negro children, with iron collars and prongs about their necks; with 
logs riveted to their legs, with their Fars torn off, their Nostrils slit, their 
Cheeks branded, and otherwise most frightfully Mutilated. Item, I have 
known at the dinner-table of a Planter of wealth and repute, the Jumper, 
or Public Flogger, to come in and ask if Master and Missee had any com- 
mands for him; and, by the order of the Lady of the House, take out 
two Decent Women that had been waiting at Table, and give them fifty 
lashes apiece on the public parade, every stroke drawing Blood and bringing 
Flesh with it, and they, when all was over, embracing and thanking him for 
their Punishment, as was the custom of the Colony.* Item, within my 
own knowledge have I been made familiar with many acts of the Deepest 
Barbarity. Mistresses, for Jealousy or Caprice, pouring boiling-water or 
hot melted Sealing-Wax on their slave girls’ flesh after they had suffered 
the worst Tortures of the whip; and white Ladies of Education rubbing 
Cayenne-pepper into the eyes of Negroes who had offended them, or singe- 
ing the tenderest parts ef their limbs with sticks of fire. And of one hor- 
rid instance have I heard of Malignant and Hellish revenge in Two 
Ladies who were Sisters (and bred at a Fine Boarding-School in Eng- 
land), who, having a spite against a yellow woman that attended on them, 
did tie her hands and feet, and so beat her nearly to death with the heels 
of their slippers ; and not satisfied with that, or with laving her gashed 
body with Vinegar and Chillies, did send for a Negro man, and bid him, 
under threats of punishment, strike out two of the Victim’s teeth with a 
punch, which, to the shame of Human Womanhood, was done. 

But enough of these Horrors :—not the worst that I have seen, though, 
in the course of my Adventures; only I will not further sicken you with 
the Recital of the Suffering inflicted on the Wretched Creatures by Ladies 
and Gentlemen, who had had the first breeding, and went to Church 
every Sunday. I have merely set down these dreadful things to work 
out the theory of my Belief, that the World is growing Milder and more 
Merciful every day; and that the Barbarities which were once openly 





* That which I have made Captain Dangerous relate in fiction will be found 
narrated, act for act, and nearly word for word, in the very unromantic evidence 
given before the first parliamentary committee on slavery and the slave-trade moved 
for by Mr. Clarkson.— Ep. 
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practised in the broad sunshine, and without e’er a one lifting finger or 
wagging tongue against them, are becoming rarer and rarer, and will 
soon be Impossible of Commission. The unspeakable Miseries of the 
Middle Passage (of which I have been an eye-witness) exist no more}; 
really Humane and Charitable Gentlemen, not such False Rogues and 
Kidnappers as your Hopwoods, are bestirring themselves in Parliament 
and elsewhere to better the Dolorous Condition of the Negro; and al- 
though it may be a Decree of Providence that the children of Ham are to 
continue always slaves and servants to their white brethren, I see every 
day that men’s hearts are being more and more benevolently turned to- 
wards them, and that laws, ere long, will be made to forbid their being 
treated worse than the beasts that perish. 
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Chen—and Vow. 


TEN years ago, when I was young, 
When suns did shine, and leaves were green,— 
When, in the Row, the swells among, 
The bent form of The Duke was seen,— 
When I liked claret more than port, 
Dancing than dining,—ere, in short, 
My manly beard was grown,— 
Beyond Hyde Park I loved a place, 
Now vanished, leaving ne’er a trace, 
But then as “ Brompton” known. 


Next to the church stood Pollard’s school, 
An old, old house in ivy clad ; 
Beyond it led, umbrageous, cool, 
A lane to drive a painter mad,— 
A winding lane, where gnarléd trees, 
Bent by the slightest summer-breeze, 
Shook hands in highest boughs,— 
Bordered by fields of brightest green ; 
There vulgar buttercups were seen, 
And ruddled sheep and cows ! 


It may be that that little lane 
Is somehow in my memory twined 
With days which ne’er will come again,— 
When in it I made love—and dined! 
It may be that—no matter what! 
I wished once more to see the spot, 

So last week rode that way: 
Straight past the church I held my course, 
Then, quickly reining-in my horse, 

Gazed round—in blank dismay ! 


No lane is there, save Richard Lane, 
The A.R.A., who lives close by! 
No trees, no breeze, no dullard’s bane 
In Pollard’s school! Good reason why ! 
Redgrave and Cole,—that great C.B.,— 
South Kensington’s gentility, 
And all their pedant crew, 
On my sweet spot have lighted down, 
Have turned my village into town, 
And made Old Brompton—new. 
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Where Pollard grafted hic, hec, hoc, 
Stands now, outstretching far and wide, 
A tasteless, shapeless, great brick block,— 
A giant haystack petrified ! 
Where sombre priests, who show no shirt, 
Who mortify their flesh with dirt, 
And bruise their—as they kneel—skin, 
Preach undeniable behests 
To Irishmen in flannel vests, 
And countesses in seal-skin! 


Gaunt, stuccoed houses, glowing white, 
And many a turfed and railinged square ; 
Prim villas, smirking into sight, 
All Argus-eyed with plate-glass stare. 
A cab-rank lends its fetid mirth ; 
Of public-houses there’s no dearth ; 
And at the passers-by 
Do ruddled girls—not ruddled sheep— 
From out Brougham-windows slily peep, 
With aught but sheepish eye. 


No cows, save those which High-Art deigns 


To keep on canvas for inspection ; 
Of mutton nothing now remains, 
Save Mr. Sheepshanks’s collection. 
And over all, stupendous, vast, 
Two giant domes their shadows cast, 
In friendly coalition ; 
Where, lined inside with Crace’s gilt, 
The Court-ly-fostered Fowke has built 
Our novel Exhibition. 


That word recalls to me, alas! 
The memories of a bygone time: 
A Palace made of shining glass, 
Wherein I wandered in my prime; 
The crystal fount by Osler sent, 
The clock contributed by Dent, 
The jewels brought from Spain, 
The Koh-i-noor from India won, 
And—saddest thought of ail!—the fun 
That ne’er can come again. 


"Neath Paxton’s roof I stroll once more, 
Without a thought, without a care; 
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Gay Albert* laughs at fool and bore; 
Wild Angusf tosses back his hair; 

Arthur,f half playful, half intense, 

Gilds with a jest his common sense, 

And mingles grave with gay; 
Frank’s§ phrases sparkle o’er with quips; 
And round Bob’s|| saturnine set lips 

Smiles bright, though fleeting, play. 


And standing on Life’s threshold, I 
Begin to nourish hopes of fame; 
And by my pen resolved to try 
To win my spurs and build my name. 
Now of the band I stand alone,— 
All, all the merry ones are gone 
To dwell among the dead! 
Nor now to fame do I aspire, 
Too glad to ply my pen for hire, 
And earn my daily bread. 


In Paxton’s halls as free as air 
I flirted, bidding Care defiance; 
Round Fowke’s repulsive walls I glare, 
And to my children talk of Science. 


Then, young and eager for the race, 
Now, broken to an ambling pace, 
What wonder, in my dream, 
That Past days ’gainst the Present strike,— 
That Paxton’s halls more fairy-like, 
And Fowke’s more hideous seem ? 


Epmunp YATES, 





* Albert Smith, obiit May 24, 1860. + Angus Reach, obiit Dec. 25, 1856. 
¢ Arthur Smith, obitt Oct. 1, 1861. 2 Francis Talfourd, obiit March i862. 
|| Robert Brough, obit June 1860. 
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ton War-Ships and Heavy Ordnance, * 


Recent intelligence from America is calculated to revive a discussion 
that had somewhat abated, in regard to the comparative merits of wooden 
and iron-mailed war-ships. There are those amongst us who have come 
to the conclusion that the question, whether the wooden walls of Old 
England shall be henceforth a saying of the past, is affirmatively settled. 
There are others who, more conservative jn their views, still consider the 
settlement of the question, wood or iron, to be in abeyance :—that is to 
say, regarding war-ships in connexion with all the possible services to 
which they may have to be applied. 

Tn any discussion involving possibilities of attack and defence, it is 
well to disembarrass the mind of feelings of national pride and prejudice : 
looking the case full in front, and seeking to discover its limiting con- 
ditions. First, given the problem of artillery to attack, and iron plates 
to defend, terra firma being the venue, then unquestionably defence is 
superior to attack: for if iron plates cannot be rolled to a thickness 
beyond certain limits not well ascertained, they can be reduplicated ad 
infinitum. Here, then, so to speak, the power of resistance is infinite ; 
whereas the fact will very soon become apparent, that the ability to in- 
crease the power of artillery is not only finite, but finite within very nar- 
row limits. 

In regard to ordnance, the fallacious and confusing practice has crept 
into use, of designating guns by the weight of their respective projectiles. 
For example, 32, 60, 100, 200-pounders, and so forth, are commonly 
treated of as though the respective numerals correctly indicated the re- 
spective forces brought into operation, This is not necessarily so :—for 
example, ten pounds of gunpowder is the service-charge for a long 
32-pounder ; but this very same charge would be competent to expel, 
and propel after a fashion, the very largest and heaviest ordnance- 
projectile ever yet manufactured. The practical question to be solved 
is, whether the expulsion and propulsion of, say, a 300-pound solid shot 
with ten pounds of powder, would impart sufficient initial velocity, and 
sufficient range for service necessities ? 

The reply to this question must be negative. Unquestionably, no gun 
larger in diameter of bore than between six and seven inches—that of a 
32-pounder—has ever yet been made strong enough to withstand the ex- 
plosion of a charge of powder that it would have been desirable to use, if 
possible, under certain contingencies. The truth of this assertion will be 
apparent from a comparison of charges used in 32-pounders, 68-pounders, 





_ * In our March Article on a kindred subject, “ Mortar-shells filled with molter. 
iron” should have been “ Martin’s shells.” 
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and ten-inch shell-guns respectively ; viz. ten, twenty, and twelve pounds. 
But the full force of the remark only becomes apparent when rifled 
ordnance come under consideration. Thus the full powder-charge of an 
ordinary service brass 12-pounder is ten ounces, but of the Armstrong 
rifled 12-pounder only eight ounces. 

The preceding remarks, among many that might be adduced, will 
suffice to show the inconclusiveness of estimating the effective power of 
a gun by the mere weight of its projectile. Were this rule of estimation 
valid and reliable, then would the conclusion, not a little surprising, be 
arrived at, that certain renowned cannon of ancient construction were 
more powerful than any modern ordnance. Led into error by the facility 
possessed by all rifled ordnance of accomplishing long ranges, most rifled 
ordnance constructors have used very small charges of powder for guns 
made on their respective principles. This remark applies with especial 
force to the systems that involve the use of leaden covered shot and 
shell. For example, Mr. Bashly Britten strengthens ordinary cast-iron 
32-pounders, rifles them, and adapts them for the discharge of elongated 
projectiles, each almost double the original weight. His powder-charge for 
this description of ordnance is only six pounds, whereas the powder-charge 
used with the original gun throwing a 32-pound round shot is, as we have 
seen, ten pounds. No lead-coated projectile ever has been effectively fired 
with so full a charge of powder as would have been desirable. Not only 
does the leaden envelope blow away under this condition of firing, but 
it sometimes actually burns ; the fumes of lead being plainly evident on 
discharge. 

It has been already proved, that attack and defence being matched 
against each other, terra firma the venue, then the power of defence 
by means of iron plates may be considered unlimited. Starting from 
this point, it will be most easy to gain the reader's acquiescence for 
this :—viz. the impossibility of increasing, compatibly with strength, the 
dimensions of ordnance to any considerable extent. The founder may 
cast, or the forger may forge, a metal cylinder that, when bored, shall 
constitute a piece of ordnance capable of withstanding the explosive force 
of a certain charge of gunpowder; but a somewhat remarkable fact, 
when for the first time contemplated, is the following :—the strength of 
a tube made to resist internal pressure cannot be indefinitely increased 
by adding indefinitely to its thickness. On the contrary, it is absolutely 
possible to increase the resisting strength of a cylinder to internal pressure 
by removing substance from it :—by boring it out. 

Some things must be accepted on the faith of competent testimony, 
other things as the result of personal investigation. The reader may 
deal with this, according to his pleasure or his competence. If he perform 
a sufficient number of experiments of the right kind, he will not fail to 
arrive, by that line of evidence, at the conclusion indicated. If, again, he 
have confidence in analytical results, the same conclusion will be forced 
upon his mind as the consequence of mathematical reasoning. 
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Changing now the venue of contest from terra firma to the ocean, 
substituting a floating for a fixed battery, then will it probably be found 
that the limits of defensive resistance by means of iron plates have been 
well-nigh, if not quite, reached. 

Plates of less thickness than five and a half inches are demonstrated 
to be insufficient for resisting the impact of existing artillery ; and the 
weight of such plates is so enormous that grave doubts are still entertained 
by those best competent to judge whether ships clad with them are in 
all respects sea-worthy. 

And here care has to be taken lest confusion arise between ships 
proper and floating batteries. It is one thing to devise a floating struc- 
ture like the Monitor,—a plagiarism of Captain Cowper Coles’s cupola- 
battery, by the way,—that, never attempting to go beyond the precincts 
of a coast-line, shall be invulnerable to every known method of attack: it 
is another to devise and construct a floating structure embodying all the 
functions necessary to a sea-going man-of-war. War ships proper, al- 
though steam war-ships nominally, depend in great measure upon sails for 
their means of locomotion. The British war-navy does not boast of one 
war-ship the coal-stowage of which is equivalent to more than fourteen 
days’ full steaming. Sails are provided in order that the ordinary means 
of propulsion may be adopted whenever possible, and coal economised. 
The Federal nondescript (for nondescript she is, hardly to be designated 
a ship) the Monitor has only coal-stowage sufficient for eight days; and 
being wholly devoid of masts, or the ability to be masted, she is alto- 
gether dependent on steam-power for her means of propulsion. Granted 
to a floating machine of this sort any possible amount of efficiency as an 
engine of attack and resistance, still this class of vessel would by no 
means enable a naval power like England or America to dispense with 
sea-going war-ships. 

The Merrimac, in her present altered condition, can advance hardly 
better pretence to the character of a sea-going war-ship than the Jonitor. 
We British are apt to fall into error on that point, led away by re- 
membrances of what the Merrimac was, as she appeared in Southampton 
Waters during the autumn of 1856. Prior to explaining the character- 
istics of the Merrimac in her now altered condition, it may not be un- 
interesting to state what she was then; describing her armament and 
its peculiarities. As the Merrimac was, she carried on her main-deck 
twenty-four guns of nine-inch bore; on her spar-deck, fourteen eight- 
inch broadside guns, and two ten-inch pivot guns—forty pieces of ord- 
nance in all; besides a few brass howitzers for boat-service. The altered 
Merrimac, that lately came on the scene at Hampton Roads, was armed 
with seven-and-a-half-inch rifled cannon, which threw bolts weighing 
one hundred and twenty pounds; the charge of powder being twenty-one 
pounds. The guns of her antagonist, the Monitor, were eleven inches in 
diameter, but threw round shot weighing one hundred and eighty pounds, 
and the powder-charge was only twelve pounds. 
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The armament of the Merrimac in 1856, contrasted with her armament 
now, supplies a striking commentary on the rapid change of opinion which 
has since come over the minds of naval architects and artillerists. The 
Merrimac was supplied with shell-guns exclusively. She had not one solid 
shot on board :—a sufficient indication of the sort of structure it was contem- 
plated she would have to deal with. The naval shell-system was designed 
by General Paixhans about the year 1828, as is well known: a system which 
the American commodore Dahlgren, as is equally well known, improved 
upon, without altering it in any essential particulars. Now the peculiar 
genius and power of the Paixhans shell-system, in contradistinction to the 
solid-shot system, will be patent to any person, professional or non-pro- 
fessional, who takes the trouble to regard it from a common-sense point of 
view. Assuming a full charge of powder to be employed as a gun-charge, 
the maximum dimensions of a piece of ordnance is speedily reached, as 
we have seen. But inasmuch as for equal powder-charges the strain 
visited upon the metal of the gun is directly proportionate to the weight 
of the projectile, so it follows that ordnance for the discharge of hollow 
shot (i.¢. shell) may be constructed of considerably larger dimensions 
than ordnance for the discharge of solid shot. Clearly does it follow, 
too, from consideration of the points involved, that proportionate with 
the hollowing out of the projectile, so must the battering power of such 
projectile be impaired. “ No matter,” argued General Paixhans ; “I have 
devised my shell-system, not to the intent of battering at stone fortifica- 
tions, not to the intent, indeed, of battering any thing; I simply desire 
them to be competent to perforate the material of which ships are built— 
that material being wood. Enlarge the calibre of sea-ordnance, therefore :— 
enlarge the calibre of their projectile proportionately ; but let the projectiles 
be shells. So that they perforate the wooden framework of a ship, enough; 
more I do not want; more, indeed, I would avoid; since then a shell, in- 
stead of remaining within a ship to explode, as I desire, might pass quite 
through a ship, merely doing the damage of an ordinary common shot, 
its bursting energy wasted.” The genius of the entire Paixhans scheme 
centred upon the one self-evident postulate that—proposed the destruc- 
tion of a wooden structure, such destruction could be more readily effected 
by burning and battering together than by battering alone. The British 
naval authorities were slow to give full adoption to the scheme of Paixhans. 
Shell- guns, indeed, they did adopt, but never full broadsides of them. 
Latent ideas, as it would seem, of the possible necessities that might 
arise for attacking stone fortifications, and the confessed inutility of 
shells directed against these, appear to have been the cause wherefore 
the British Admiralty never gave so decided an acquiescence to the 
naval shell-system as our cousins across the Atlantic. The British navy 
has never owned a ship of war wholly armed with shell-guns, after the 
manner of the original Merrimac. Nothing can better illustrate the transi- 
tion state of war-resources than the fate and inevitable finale of the Paix- 
hans system. Terribly dreaded at first—a very nightmare to the sus- 
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ceptibilities of old sea-salts, men who, proud of our antecedent naval 
victories, could not reconcile themselves to the fate of being blown to 
atoms or burned to ashes, though stolidly indifferent to the chances of 
being knocked to atoms by cast-iron,—that system will, from the time 
of the general adoption of iron-clad war-ships, have to be abandoned 
altogether. Against stone walls they are confessedly useless: ergo 
against iron sides they are useless @ fortiori. Of what use are they, can 
they be, then? To burn down wooden walls? But there may be no 
wooden walls. Cut bono, then? Will they go out altogether? Probably 
as special arms Paixhans shell-guns may still be retained, for such pur- 
poses as sinking a Chinese pirate-ship, or setting fire to a troublesome 
African coast-village. Rather should we write Paixhans shells; for 
whereas many large ordnance are strong enough to project shells, but 
not sufficiently strong for the projection of shot, any piece of ordnance 
strong enough to project solid shot will be @ fortiori able to project shell. 
What the war authorities so much desiderate is a gun of large calibre, 
strong enough in construction to project solid shot with full charge of 
powder. If rifled without losing strength, all the better, under the 
proviso that the rifling be of such sort as to permit on occasion the 
use of round shot, grape, and other service ammunition. Such a gun 
will be equally competent to project shell fired with low gun charges 
(Paixhans’s system) in the few exceptional cases when circumstances 
may require shell of this sort to be used. The Paixhans shell-system 
—having regard to the circumstances under which it was inaugurated, 
and which might reasonably have been deemed permanent—was seem- 
ingly the most efficient that could have been devised. The horrible 
devastation accomplished by these shells, on the single occasion when 
they have been brought to bear in actual naval warfare, has quite 
justified the expectations of the French general, who, though not 
the inventor, as commonly assumed, of the shell-system which bears 
his name, has the merit of having first systematised the use of shells 
for naval purposes. That single occasion was at Sinope. The Russian 
fleet had Paixhans guns; the Turkish fleet had none. We all know the 
issue. 

Though the merits of iron-mailed defence are so very generally can- 
vassed by the public, it may be reasonably doubted whether the true points 
of view whence most fully to estimate the vast revolution implied by that 
system are generally appreciated. The fact is, that iron-mailed ships do 
not mark the culminating point of a system of war-engineering long ela- 
borated, but are the exponent of a belief wholly opposed to the tenets of 
that system. Let it be remembered that the incendiary notion of General 
Paixhans was based upon the fundamental idea that war-ships ever must 
continue to be built as they had hitherto been built—of wood. Starting 
with this assumption, it was folly, he argued, to expend power by launch- 
ing projectiles at high velocities,—the system which attained its maximum 
in the 32-pounder ordnance,—when a so much better exercise of power 
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could be commanded by the bursting of enormous shells. To favour this 
system, the calibre of sea-guns was greatly enlarged, and their propor- 
tionate powder-charge was greatly decreased. Against wood, this sort of 
armament was the most destructive that had ever been devised ; against 
stone, the merits of the largest Paixhans shells were ever considered 
doubtful, even by the French. As for the Americans,—who, under the 
guidance of Commodore Dahlgren, committed themselves to the Paixhans 
system, of enormous shells urged by small charges, more fully than any 
other power,—they, as we stated a while ago, proclaimed their belief that 
such shells were of no effect against well-built stone fortifications. A, for- 
tiori such missiles can be of no avail against thick iron. The only 
chance of their wreaking demolition on iron-clad ships would be contin- 
gent on their entering the port-holes. 

Notwithstanding the exaggerated statements which have been promul- 
gated in regard to the present naval helplessness of England, as proved 
by the issue of the conflict in Hampton Roads, this one fact is sufficiently 
established :—viz. for some time to come—ve will not aver for ever—iron- 
clad mailed ships must enter largely into every war-navy. Quite well de- 
monstrated is the point to our understanding, that no existing artillery is 
powerful enough to deal with this new means of defence; and as regards 
the solid projectiles of 700 pounds, of which there is some talk, that long 
artillery—guns for horizontal firing—will ever be made strong enough to 
project these missiles urged by full charges, we very much doubt: and if 
all hindrances to such an achievement be overcome, we doubt still more 
the ability to employ such enormous artillery for any ordinary purpose of 
naval warfare. 

Such being the conclusion to which, in our own minds, we have ar- 
rived, it may seem inconsequential, not a little, to entertain one lingering 
doubt as to the permanent disappearance of wooden war-ships from the 
navies of every civilised power. Nevertheless, granting two hypothetical 
postulates, neither of them so irrational, a sufficient plea may be made 
out for the permanence of wooden war-ships. Grant them to be proved 
more sea-worthy,—comprehending, under the general idea of sea-wor- 
thiness, fleetness, stability, and facility of repair,—and concede that some 
means of attack, so resistless that before it ships of wood or iron alike 
must fall; then the armour of ships may enter upon a phase correspond- 
ing to that entered upon by men-at-arms towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century; to that which would probably have to be incurred by our 
present household troops when they go forth to do battle again. Clearly, 
when armour ceases to be defensive, it becomes a real incumbrance, and 
had better be discarded. We believe that the most effectual method of 
dealing with iron-clad ships will be found to consist in attacking them 
under water. ‘Some propositions of this sort have already heen made 
public; and we happen to be cognisant of another now before the Admi- 
ralty, and concerning which we may have a few observations to make 
hereafter. 
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The Paixhans system, involving the employment, as the reader will 
remember, of large shells discharged with low initial velocities, may be 
considered to embody the dominant idea of new-school naval artillerists 
up to the Crimean War, when Lancaster came before the world with his 
system of rifled ordnance. The merits or characteristics of that system 
of ordnance we do not propose to enter upon at this time. Suffice it to 
say, that Sir William Armstrong and Mr. Whitworth entering upon the 
field, each professing to have solved the rifled-ordnance problem, these 
gentlemen have been more heard of for some time past than Mr. Lancas- 
ter. The public, some four or five years ago, could see no merit in a piece 
of ordnance beyond the faculty of accomplishing enormously long ranges 
Mr. Whitworth, little to his credit as a man of science, favoured this 
popular delusion; and the Zimes newspaper fostered the error: misled, it 
is assumed, by a certain forensic way of putting the case, which Mr. 
Whitworth’s fidus Achates, a barrister, was not unlikely to have adopted. 
To be just to Sir William Armstrong, he never, during any period of his 
public career, attempted to acquire a short-lived fame on the pretence of 
having achieved an enormously long range. Addressing himself to the 
case of land artillery, he very fairly stated that, inasmuch as the brunt 
of battle would have to be decided within two thousand yards, therefore 
it should be the object of the artillerist to develop the maximum powers 
of his guns within that distance. We find no fault with Sir William 
Armstrong for his manner of dealing with the public prior to his becoming 
a public servant: since then, much. As well as the Government or our- 
selves, he knows that not even at the present moment has he surmounted 
the defect of breech gas-leakage in his heavy ordnance: yet, failing that 
candour which should belong to a scientific man, he fences with the fact. 
As well as ourselves, he knows that the projectile of every Armstrong 
gun yet made, whether large or small, fails in initial velocity, as demon- 
strated by Navet’s electric target; and that he dare not increase the 
initial velocity by using a heavier powder-charge. As well as ourselves, 
he knows that, because of mechanical difficulties encountered (difficulties 
that he has not known how to surmount, and which we believe to be 
insurmountable), he has virtually abandoned the Armstrong gun proper, 
—the Armstrong by definition,—the gun on behalf of which Sir William 
gained his honours; and concerning which we English boasted far too 
much. He knows as well as we, that the “shunting system,” as denomi- 
nated by him, whatever its merits (and they have not been demonstrated), 
is so utterly different from the Armstrong system proper, that adoption 
of the latter is tantamount to abandonment of the former. As well as our- 
selves, he knows that certain highly-coloured reports relative to the per- 
formance of a smooth-bore muzzle-loader at Shoeburyness last month, 
which the Times newspaper in its ignorance called an Armstrong gun, 
furnish the strongest condemnation that could be adduced of the total 
break-down of the system which he inaugurated, and which the Times 
maintained to have succeeded. As well as ourselves, he knows that sub- 
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sequently to the recorded experiments of that smooth-bore gun, when the 
Warrior target was perforated, the same gun has been discharged at 
another target, designed by the Royal Engineers, and made at Mares’s 
factory, on which occasion the target was not perforated. This import- 
ant fact has never come out in the newspapers ;—Who has kept it back? 
A cavalry charge is often made to cover a retreat. Sir William has made 
his cavalry charge, and when the dust his troopers have raised shall clear 
away, Sir William will be seen a long way in the rear. 

A member of the British press ourselves, having the honour of that 
press at heart, we desire to address a few words very seriously to Sir 
William Armstrong. He has not dealt fairly by that press ; and more 
especially those members of it who, being competent to do so, have in- 
vestigated his system as it should be investigated, scientifically. In 
respect of ourselves we do not speak so much as on behalf of certain 
contemporaries, with not one of whom have we any bonds of alliance 
save that common bond which kindred avocations establish. On the first 
advent of the Armstrong gun, the Government in their folly decreed to 
keep it a State secret if they could; and in the stupidity of their arro- 
gance were: weak enough to fancy they had succeeded. The idea was 
worthy of Whitehall. It was a notion of the old War-Office type. Sir 
William,—a lawyer bred, a civil engineer by later predilection, — he 
should have known better. Defiant alike of public scrutiny and public 
opinion, Sir William should not have, at the dictation of Pall Mall, 
descended to the meanness of accusing the Mechanics’ Magazine and 
the author of Projectile Weapons, wherein the first detailed notices of his 
gun occur, of having committed fundamental errors of description : nor 
should he, the character of a scientific man regarded, have permitted the 
Under Secretary at War, or any other person, to testify to the complete 
success of the Armstrong field-pieces in China, when he perfectly well 
xnew they there and then failed in many important particulars. We 
cannot take credit to ourselves for having been the first to announce the 
particulars of this failure; our contemporary the Dublin University 
Magazine did this: but we have gone fully into the evidence on which 
our contemporary based his statements, and can vouch for their accuracy 
to the letter. We tell Sir William Armstrong that two of his breech- 
pieces (at least) blew out in action during the Chinese campaign; the guns 
thereby being disabled. We tell him that some of the Armstrong ammu- 
nition ignited spontaneously whilst in transitu by a steam-ship belong- 
ing to the Peninsular and Oriental Company; wherefore the directors 
of that Company refused to transport any more of the same sort. 
We tell him that lead spinning away from some of his shells, in flight, 
killed and disabled some of our own poor fellows. Lastly, we tell 
him (and this is poor Mr. Boulby’s—the Times correspondent’s—testi- 
mony; though neither Mr. Boulby nor our contemporary appreciated 
the meaning of it) that, during this same Chinese campaign, a battery 
of Armstrongs, not being able to succeed against the Tartars at 200 
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yards, had to retire under the support of a battery of 24-pound howit- 
zers !* 

Speaking not for ourselves merely, but on behalf of those contempo- 
raries whom Sir William Armstrong and certain of his official supporters 
have insulted by clumsy mystifications that could have deceived none but 
the most ignorant or the most unthoughtful, we tell him that no gene- 
ral disclaimer to positive allegations will permanently serve the interest of 
any honourable man. No mere under-secretarial announcement that we 
had the best artillery in the world, no ingeniously-worded epistles from 
professional gentlemen who dare not speak out, will much longer stave off 
the time when, teres atque rotundus, some reply must be vouchsafed as 
to the precise allegations of failure of Armstrong guns in China. Writ- 
ing on the 10th of April, therefore prior to the event, we are cognisant 
of the fact that the hon. member for Liskeard is preparing himself for the 
necessary task of clearing up before Parliament some mystifications created, 
and clearing away some misstatements promulgated by the Armstrong con- 
federation. The hon. gentleman’s course is very simple, if he do not uncon- 
sciously permit himself to be shunted from the true line of debate. First, 
he should get at the definition of an Armstrong gun—the gun on behalf of 
which Sir William Armstrong gained his spurs, his place, his copartner- 
ship as ordnance-maker with Government :—on behalf of which upwards 
of three millions have been expended! The hon. member can incur no dif- 
ficulty in this matter. Zhe Armstrong gun was settled by definition at a 
very early period. It is a breech-loading gun of peculiar construction, easily 
limited and defined. It can only fire a lead-coated shot or shell. Such 
is the Armstrong gun. Having got at this definition, the hon. member 
would do well not to dissipate his energies by debating the point whether 
the larger varieties of Armstrong guns do or do not fail. Rather should 
he adopt the @ fortiori argument, that if the Armstrong field-pieces have 
failed, ergo the larger Armstrong ordnance must. 

The failure of Armstrong field-pieces in China was first alleged 
by the Dublin Universit, y Magazine, in an article that elicited a con- 





* The following are the Times correspondent’s own’ words : 

“At 6 AM, on “the 14th” (August 1860), “the whole army was afoot, and soon 
after that hour the march commenced. The guns were in front, with 200 rifles, in 
skirmishing order, under the command of Major Rigaud. Then followed the first 
brigade, consisting of the Royals and 21st, followed by the second, the Queen’s 60th 
Rifles, and 15th Punjabees; the division being under the command of Sir John Michel. 
The second division halted on the ground occupied by the first on the previous 
night. Just at the angle where the river bent to the right, a casemated battery had 
been formed by the Tartars, in a creek on the south bank, with a view of taking the 
allied troops in flank. At the turn of the stream, three-quarters of a mile lower 
down, another battery was visible, whose fire crossed that of the creek guns. The 
first of these batteries fired the previous day on a reconnoitring party ; so it was 
resolved to silence it before commencing operations against the intrenchment. Two 
of Baring’s Armstrongs were detached for the purpose, and at twenty minutes past 
six they “opened on the Chinese at 250 yards. The enemy were not slow in replying; 
and for ten minutes a very pretty duel was carried on.-'The range seemed too close; 
so three of Desborough’s 24-pounder howitzers were ordered to the front, and in five 
minutes the Chinese fire was completely silenced.” 
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firmatory letter from the late Sir Howard Douglas, of which the following 
is an extract: “I have good information respecting the real performances 
of the Armstrong guns, which entirely corroborates what you state of the 
lead having blown off, to the great peril of the troops lying down in front, 
and over whose heads the shells were projected; and that danger is now 
so manifest, that it will not, I think, be again attempted. This will be a 
serious disability in war, for batteries have often occasion to fire over 
advanced works.” The Mechanics’ Magazine next repeated the state- 
ment; and lastly, we—having carefully gone into all the evidence— 
indorsed it. Major Hay’s letter, written with the avowed design of 
exculpation, disposes of no one specific charge, but rather tends, by 
' its transparent disingenuity, to confirm all in their entirety. Lastly, 
the Chinese correspondent of the Times, unwittingly—desiring success 
to the Armstrong guns, having magniloquently proclaimed their success 
on a previous occasion—made known the most condemnatory fact, that 
they had to retire under protection of a battery of 24-pounder howit- 
zers, unable to disperse Tartar troops at the insignificant range of 250 
yards. The hon. member would do well to ascertain distinctly, once 
and for all, whether some of the Armstrong ammunition did or did not 
blow up in transitu. Whether two breech-pieces, at least (Captain Hal- 
sted says four), did or did not blow out in action. Whether fragments of 
Armstrong shells did or did not kill or wound some of our own troops.* 
Lastly, whether, once at least, during the Chinese campaign, a battery of 
Armstrongs did not prove themselves incompetent to effect at 250 yards 
what a battery of 24-pounder howitzers accomplished in five minutes. 
These definite questions answered, the public will be in the position 
to judge whether the Armstrong system of field-piece be wholly suc- 
cessful, or whether it have partially failed. The hon. member will do 
well not to permit the ordinary mystification of confounding Armstrong 
guns by definition with guns made by Sir William Armstrong. Of 
course Sir William will make good heavy ordnance in the end, if he be 
profusely furnished with Government funds; if he be continuously sup- 
ported by Government patronage ; and if—as he has tried to bring about— 
the patent laws be abolished. - What Sir William may do is not the issue 
to be tried. The hon. member should elicit what he has done: whether 
his system has succeeded; and if not, whether it be desirable that Sir 
William should be permitted to enter, at the public expense, on another 
experimental stage.t The great fear we apprehend is, lest certain coteries 
high in office—having pledged themselves to the success of the Armstrong 
system, and knowing it to have failed—should back Sir William recklessly 
and disingenuously in further experiments, in the hope that, if successful, 





* Let him ask for the surgical returns, if necessary. Were any British troops 
killed or wounded by fragments ofsegmental shells? Have the Chinese segmental 
shells? If not, whence the mutilations ? 

+ Who are the members of the Elswick company? Rumour gives prominence 
to some great names. 
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the Armstrong gun may seem to have realised the expectations originally 
formed. Any underplot of this kind conveys an insult to the public :—one 
that Sir William Armstrong may assure himself the public will resent, as 
soon as they come to understand it. Whilst we write, a graphic descrip- 
tion appears in the Times newspaper ofthe great success achieved by a large 
muzzle-loading, unrifled gun on the Armstrong system. The simple truth 
may be, perhaps, that our contemporary would not object to mystify the 
issue as to what is and what is not an Armstrong gun. No sooner did the 
late Mr. Boulby record the deadly effect of segmental shells* against troops 
(what no one doubts, much less denies), than our contemporary thereupon 
rashly assumed that we had at length provided ourselves with a system of 
rifled ordnance equally applicable to guns of all dimensions and for all 
purposes! The piece of ordnance that at Shoeburyness discharged round 
balls of 150 pounds with forty and fifty pounds of powder respectively, 
is a muzzle-loader and unrifled. To call it an Armstrong gun, and to ex- 
pect the public to acquiesce in that denomination, is, we fancy, to assume 
a greater amount of public credulity than the issue will make apparent.t 
Nothing more fully demonstrates the conviction now entertained by Sir 
William of the incompetence of his system, than the inspired eulogisms 
now published in regard to this 150-pounder. Then why was it reserved 
for Sir William Armstrong to perform the experiment? Four years ago 
the Mersey Iron Company presented even a larger piece of ordnance to the 
Government, and on several occasions have vainly endeavoured to get its 
powers tested against iron plates. Again and again was the issue declined: 
seemingly in anticipation of triumphs to be effected by the real Armstrong 
gun, 

Space obliges us to summarise the chief points of deduction arrived at. 
For the present, notwithstanding the experiments at Shoeburyness, naval 
defence seems to have outstripped attack in so far as artillery is concerned. 
The Paixhans system of large shells and low charges has grown obsolete; 
so have breech-loading rifled ordnance—for large calibres certainly, and, 
having regard to the China experience, for all calibres, on the Armstrong 
system.t Sea-service uses regarded, whether rifled ordnance be bet- 
ter than other ordnance, may still be a moot-point, inasmuch as all 
will depend upon the weight of powder-charge that may be safely fired ; 
but the conclusion seems logically arrived at, that rifled heavy ordnance 
should be of such sort that they may possess the ability to discharge 
ordinary round shot at close quarters. It is pure incompetence of the 


* Not invented by Sir William Armstrong, but by Mr. John Simon Holland.— 
Vide Patent Specification no. 2495, year 1854. 

+ The structure of this gunis a plagiarism on Blakely in this country, and Tread- 
well in America: 

¢ Whilst we pen this, private intelligence has communicated the fact that the 
French, early in the past month, were trying experiments with a new breech-loading 
field-piece. The experiments were designed to come off at Chalons; but so many 
inquisitive persons had assembled there, that the guns were withdrawn further 
away, 
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Times to argue that forts will have the advantage over ships, because of 
the facility of arming them with guns of greater weight and force than 
ships could carry. The possible dimensions of ordnance capable of firing 
full powder-charges are hemmed in by very narrow limits ; and to make 
the inference of the Zimes valid, so far as it is based on experiment, the 
postulate is needed that ships shall approach within 200 yards’ range of 
forts. 

For ourselves, we repeat that the most promising means of sinking 
an iron ship will seem to consist in attacking her under water. A pro- 
position of this sort is now before the Admiralty. The history of it is 
curious. It was laid before the War Office on the 20th of November 
last, by a gentleman having full power to treat ; the inventor not caring 
to incur the interminable correspondence which Government thinks to be 
so necessary. ‘The War Office approved of the general scheme, and pro- 
posed that it should lie by. The War Office was informed that lying by 
usually meant resuscitation to the advantage of some one not the inven- 
tor. This gave dire offence, as reliable information made known. Pro- 
bably (it was said) the descriptive paper, drawings and all, might be 
returned ignored. Returned in due course they were, but not exactly 
ignored. They were accompanied by an official communication to the effect 
that the scheme was deemed ineligible. Thus the War Office stultified 
their previous letter of approval ! 

Mark now the iniquity. Four of these machines are at this time under 
manufacture at Woolwich. The circumstance was intended to be kept 
secret alike from the inventor (whom the Government does not know of) 
and the promoter. ‘There are means, however, of learning secrets of this 
kind. Accordingly we have learnt it, and now disclose it. 

This statement of the case was laid before the Admiralty, who are 
acting very fairly in this matter; an announcement we have great pleasure 
in making. The inventor believes that by his system he could demolish 
the Warrior at a range of 2000 yards. And here, writing about the 
Admiralty, we cannot but express our regret that the conscientious oppo- 
sition made by them to Armstrong guns for naval purposes has begotten 
some ill-feeling in the War Office. Between the two there is little cor- 
diality, and less codperation. Has not the time come for emancipating 
the Admiralty from the War Oftice, so far at least as relates to matters 
of naval armament ? 
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Tue little town of St. Vallier, bowered among the green valleys and 
vine-clad hills of the south of France, looked gay in the bright beams of 
a midsummer’s sun. M. le Maire was seated in his little arbour, gazing 
thoughtfully, now at the waving sprays of sweet-scented jasmine, now at 
the blue wreaths of smoke that slowly ascended from his pipe. 

Jean Lerroche, the mayor of St. Vallier, had held the chief civic office 
of the town for several years, and had discharged the duties with praise- 
worthy zeal, and many a rumour was current in the town that further 
promotion was in store for the worthy mayor. Within the house of Mr. 
Lerroche, surrounded by its extensive garden, two young girls were 
seated near the open window, looking upon the lawn. The elder seemed 
about twenty, her companion a little younger. Both were merry, and 
full of the buoyant spirits of youth; yet they were somewhat dissimilar 
in appearance. Annette Lerroche, the elder of the girls, and the daugh- 
ter of the mayor, had more of the French face than her companion ; the 
dark lustrous eye, with its long, shading lashes, the clear olive complex- 
ion, and laughing, coquettish expression, at once declared the pretty 
Annette a daughter of “ La belle France.” 

Madeline Vidon, her cousin, and the niece of Jean Lerroche, was 
fairer, with a dark-blue eye, and golden waving hair, which escaped in 
luxuriant masses about her white shoulders. There was, moreover, an 
air of thoughtfulness, though not akin to sadness, about Madeline Vidon 
that made her more interesting, though at first less fascinating, than her 
gay cousin. 

“ Jasper is long in his visit to the river to-day,” said Annette, break- 
ing the short silence that had been maintained between the cousins; 
“methinks the fish of the stream have less attraction for his eyes 
than the smiles of that siren of the river, as he calls her, Emilie Beran- 

er.” 
: “Fie, cousin!” replied Madeline. “ You wrong Jasper. I am not 
often his advocate; but now I will defend him most heartily against your 
suspicions. What charms should Emilie Beranger have for Jasper Al- 
vard, whose heart is avowedly another's, and who has shown himself so 
faithful to his love, and so heroic in his attachment ?” 

“You refer to the boat-accident on the river,” said Annette, blush- 
ing. “True he did plunge in and save me, when the current was 
bearing me to destruction. But what of that? Would not any other 
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maa, in whom one spark of courage and humanity burnt, have done the 
same ?” 

Madeline shook her head gravely at this burst of petty anger, and 
answered : 

‘You may rue this want of confidence in your lover some day, An- 
nette, when times are not so prosperous.” 

“ Not I!” was Annette’s answer, accompanied ‘by « little toss of her 
head ; “if Jasper does not please me, and prove as faithful as I wish, there 
are plenty of others who will suit me as well, and will be more attentive to 
my wishes. But enough of Jasper; let us change the subject. Do you 
know my poor dog Fidele is dead ?” 

“No, indeed; is your poor favourite gone?” replied her cousin. 
“ Alas, Annette, how heavy your load of real and fancied troubles is be- 
coming !” ‘ 

“You are sarcastic, cousin,” Annette answered, with a shade of 
displeasure on her face. ‘Come, I shall seek my father; will you join 
us ?” 

The fair girls rose and were leaving the room, when a door at the 
other end of the apartment opened, and the subject of their late conver- 
sation, Jasper Alvard, entered. He was a tall, good-looking young 
Frenchman, with a profusion of black curling hair, and dark restless 
eyes. ‘The first glance at his face prepossessed you in his favour; but a 
second and more careful survey was unsatisfactory. True the face was 
striking, almost handsome, with well-formed features and bold fearless 
expression, and general frankness of mind; but the glance of his eyes, 
when not engaged in conversation, or when angry, was gloomy, some- 
times even vindictive, and the black beard and moustaches, which 
shrouded the lower part of his face, gave him a somewhat saturnine ex- 
pression when unanimated by pleasure or sudden emotion. 

“Mademoiselle Vidon, your most obedient servant,” he said, doffing 
his hat gracefully as he entered. “And you, my fair Annette, surely 
you will not leave us so soon after my arrival ?” 

“Your return, Mr. Alvard, has been so long delayed,” answered 
Annette coldly, ‘that my presence cannot be an object of great import- 
ance to you.” 

“Nay, Annette, you are cruel,” said Alvard, advancing with a smile, 
the purport of which it were difficult to describe ; “you are too cruel. 
Mon Dieu! I have hastened from the river and its beauties, which you 
have so often admired, to view still greater beauty here.” 

“Your gallantry is quite courtly, Mr. Alvard,” said Madeline Vidon, 
coming forward. “Iam sure Annette will be no longer obdurate after 
that last most graceful of compliments. Come, cousin, be mollified. . I 
shall leave you to your fate,” she added to Jasper, and left the apart- 
ment. 

Meantime, Monsieur le Maire had left his arbour, and had even laid 
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aside his pipe,—that most cherished companion of his solitude,—and was 
pacing up and down a secluded path in a distant part of the garden. 
The worthy mayor was evidently ill at ease. Whether the cares of his 
office, or his speculations in trade, or hazy visions of future promotion 
were preying on the mind of Jean Lerroche, cannot be said; but the 
mayor of St. Vallier was clearly ill at ease. Now and then he muttered 
to himself, started, and then continued his walk. 

“Strange,” he muttered aloud, “that such thoughts should come into 
my mind! Once my conscience was as easy as any man’s in France; but 
non,—well, well! thoughts do no harm, if they lead to nothing else.” 

“ Tf they lead to nothing else, Mr. Lerroche,” said a voice close be- 
hind him ; and Jasper Alvard, with a stealthy silent tread, came forward, 
and stood before him. 

“Ha, Jasper! what was I saying? did I speak aloud?” asked the 
mayor in an agitated tone. 

“Truly did you,” answered Alvard, with one of his dark-meaning 
smiles; “but it matters not, when no other ears than mine heard you. 
Methinks you were reasoning with yourself. Have you decided as I 
wish ?” 

“ How would you have me decide, Jasper? Would you ruin my life 
and prospects? destroy me as you have destroyed my peace ?” 

“Bah! you are too scrupulous and too gloomy. Destroy your life 
and fortune, forsooth! rather say make your fortune, and place you in a 
position far above what you can hope now to attain.” 

“‘T don’t know that,” said Jean Lerroche, with a touch of the pride 
of office in his tone,—‘ I don’t know that. I have expectations; and at 
least,” he added sadly, “I should gain my distinction honourably.” 

A dark scowl passed over the face of his companion, banishing for a 
moment all traces of beauty, and his lip curled with unconcealed scorn. 

“ Look you, Mr. Lerroche,” he said sternly : “we are like men cross- 
ing a snowdrift; we have gone too farto return; and I for one will not 
risk my life to suit jour cowardice. I took you for a mun and a friend ; 
must I say that I have found you neither ?” 

The face of the mayor of St. Vallier, usually so open and frank, with 
its round rosy cheeks and its good-humoured smile, was pale and con- 
vulsed with an inward struggle,—the struggle between right and wrong. 

Soon he grew more composed. “Jasper,” he said, turning to his 
companion, while he watched him anxiously, “it is over; you have 
conquered me, and Iam yours. Now that I have determined, you shall 
judge yourself of my determination and my courage. The 50,000 livres 
which call Madeline Vidon mistress, and which, on her death, belong to 
me, shall, ere long, swell the dowry of Annette and the coffers of Jasper 
Alvard.” 

“Well said, my old friend: but speak lower; our scheme is none so 
fair that it may bear criticism or eavesdropping,” was Alvard’s answer ; 
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and, passing his arm through that of the mayor, they left the sunny gar- 
den through a small gate leading to a field beyond. 


Il. 


“You are grave, my fair cousin; has my cruelty to Jasper hurt you 
so deeply ?” asked Annette Lerroche, as she joined Madeline in the house 
just as the clock in the town-hall of St. Vallier tolled seven. 

“And if I am grave, Annette, it is surely no new thing,” replied 
Madeline. ‘‘ You often tell me I resemble that interesting bird the owl, 
whose gravity is proverbial, but whose wisdom may admit of some 
doubt.”’ 

“True, my most wise cousin,” said Annette, laughing ; “but me- 
thinks you are a thought graver than usual; nay, you seem sad. Tell 
me if my sorrows weigh upon you; or ifany wayward speech of mine 
has offended you?” and as she spoke Annette passed her delicate arm 
around her cousin’s waist, and embraced her fondly. 

“You are right, dearest Annette,—I am sad; but what vexes me most 
is, I have no cause for sadness, only some vague, undefined feeling of 
coming danger. I feel—I cannot say how; only very miserable ;—as 
though some dark shadow had fallen across my path, and clouded my 
scene.” 

“This is strange, dearest Madeline; you are not thus generally. 
Shake off this weakness. I will play to you on the harp the airs you 
love so well.” 

So saying, Annette approached the instrument, which stood by the 
open window, and passing her hands lightly over the strings, she filled 
the chamber with the soft, thrilling music which few can hear unmoved. 

“ Annette,” said Madeline, suddenly, as her cousin ceased playing, 
“Tam dull and low-spirited to-night. Will you for once’ leave your 
favourite green bedchamber and sleep with me?” 

“Tf it will’give you pleasure, willingly,” answered her cousin ; “ but 
what has filled you with these fancies, Madeline? Surely no romantic 
lover has turned my wise cousin’s brain !” 

“Truly no lover has crossed my path, Annette; but I am sick at 
heart to-night,"and something I saw in the garden startled me.” 

“In the garden! What saw you there startling? Not arator a 
raven ?” 

‘No, no,” replied Madeline ; “ but a pit, a—in fact, a grave !” 

“ What!” said Annette, starting, and turning pale; “you must be 
dreaming, Madeline; or what you took for a grave must have been a pit 
for leaves, which the gardener has made. But if the fancy that you are 
to be murdered really troubles you, I will sleep in your chamber to-night, 
and you in mine ; and will this ease your fears?” 
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“Indeed, dear Annette,” said Madeline, “ you are very kind; nor 
should I hesitate to accept your offer, but that I fear for you.” 

“Oh, have no fears for me; in fact, I am sure,” said the light- 
hearted Annette, laughing, “no one would kill me: neither do I believe 
there is any killing in the case; our town is too well disciplined, my 
father too much feared asa magistrate. But here he comes with Jasper; 
say nothing about our little arrangement; my dearest Madeline, be 
cheerful.” 

As she spoke, the mayor of St. Vallier entered the room, closely 
followed by Jasper Alvard. Both had been busy at the toilet; and 
Jasper especially, perhaps to efface any shade of resentment from the 
mind of Annette, was dressed with scrupulous care. Gaily the evening 
passed away. Madeline Vidon’s melancholy seemed to have dissolved 
before the jests and compliments of Jasper and the mayor; and when 
the cousins parted for the night at the door of Madeline’s room, which 
was to receive Annette Lerroche, the former said: 

“Good night, my cousin; I trust my foolish weakness will not prove 
an inconvenience to you. Adieu; may your dreams be pleasant !” 

And so they parted: Annette, happy, thoughtless, and kind-hearted ; 
pleased with the gay speeches of her lover, to whom she hoped soon to 
be wedded; Madeline, grave and still, in spite of herself anxious, and 
dreading something to come. 


Morning dawned bright and serene over the white houses of St. 
Vallier; the June sun gilded the gay weather-cock on the town-hall, and 
flashed in the clear river which flowed without the town. The green 
hills and vine-crowned valleys all were gay in the early summer-morn- 
ing. In the principal room in the mayor’s house, breakfast was prepared. 
Jean Lerroche and Jasper Alvard sat silent at the table. The mayor 
looked pale and ill at ease. There was the same restless look in his eyes, 
the same starting and hesitation which he had evinced on the previous 
day ; Jasper’s dark face was calm and impassible as usual, as he gazed 
abstractedly from the window. The door of the apartment opened. The 
mayor started violently, and even Jasper turned uneasily round; and 
when the wide-opened door disclosed the person of Madeline Vidon, Jean 
Lerroche started to his feet, gazed for a moment with a look of fixed and 
intense surprise on his niece, then exclaimed with a convulsive shriek, 
“O God, she lives, and I have slain my child!” He sank heavily to 
the ground; Jasper Alvard gazed like the mayor upon Madeline, then 
bounding through the window, he was lost amid the foliage of the gar- 
den. Madeline Vidon, though amazed and alarmed at this singular 
scene, did not lose her presence of mind, but hastily summoning some 
attendants, she ordered two to watch her uncle, and the rest to follow 
her to her bedchamber. The door was thrown open, and Madeline 
darted to the bedside. A shriek of horror filled the apartment, and 
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the astonished servants, who crowded to the spot, beheld the unfortu- 
nate Annette lying lifeless on the bed, her clothes bathed in blood, and 
a knife near her which bore the same guilty stain. 


Two months passed, and the quiet town of St. Vallier was aroused 
by the unwonted spectacle of a public execution. The new mayor of the 
town had just been elected, and his first duty was to witness the deaths 
of Jean Lerroche and Jasper Alvard. 
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Che Juternational Exhibition. 


Exursitions of Industry are peculiar to modern civilisation. From 
their necessary connexion with art and science, it is easy to lose sight of 
their essential character, as the bewildered visitor to an exhibition-build- 
ing generally seeks in vain for a common purpose in the various objects 
that he sees. 

Philosophical speculators and intellectual sybarites lament the steady 
growth of practical ideas, and longingly look back to former conditions of 
society, now as hopelessly destroyed. as the cities which Lot’s wife re- 
gretted to her cost. We live in an age relatively without art, without 
even a sense of art; yet an age of the utmost vigour, and, if we look into 
its characteristics, a far better age than those that have passed. Now 
that the discoveries of archeology, and a juster criticism than that of the 
encyclopedists, have taught us what was the life of the ancient homes of 
civilisation, we may search in vain for any past time which may be com- 
pared with that in which we live, with this new age in its youthful strength. 
Complain if you will of the shackles of conventional life ; but compare it 
with the more simple society of primeval Babylon or Thebes, where the 
king’s will was his standard of right and wrong; with the refined corrup- 
tion of the Athens of Pericles, the incredible luxury of the Rome of Nero, 
the elegant wickedness of Bagdad, and the weak indulgence of Byzan- 
tium ; yet later, set against our follies the open violence of this City itself 
in the days of chivalry, closed by the street-murders of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and his riotous comrades,—and then you will see that Christianity 
has not been working in vain, and that, notwithstanding our enormous 
population, our fierce competition, our foolish pursuit of riches, the age 
we live in is the best the world has seen, and this London of ours as great 
and noble as it is blessed with wealth and prosperity. 

An age of industry is of necessity the happiest of all ages. The mere 
pursuit of pleasure must act on nations as on men. Yet more, no nation 
that has been given up to pleasure has prospered; and no prosperous na- 
tion has ever left its impress on those arts which minister to the pleasures 
of mankind. Art is not the pursuit of those masculine nations which 
have changed the face of the world, and given laws to those who have 
far outnumbered them in people, but not in men. Greece is no exception. 
Persia was not conquered by Athens or Thebes; the fairest Greek cities 
of the Asiatic coast ingloriously fell before the armies of the Satraps. 
What Greece achieved in the world’s history was done by Macedon and 
Sparta. Macedon was barbarous; Sparta was kept out of Hellenic civi- 
lisation by the rigid laws of Lycurgus. Carthage and Rome despised the 
arts. The Arabs, as barbarians, conquered half the world, until Byzan- 
tine civilisation, like fatal Capua, stopped their progress. 

If, then, our age is one of industry, and so of better promise than the 
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times gone by, let us accept: its character, and endeavour to do our part 
in its progress. We must relinquish all ideas. of the past; and instead of 
devoting ourselves to the imitation of older civilisations, aim to develop 
the true work of our own. But as we do so, we must beware of treating 
that which is but an effect of moral improvement as its cause, and so of 
producing out of the perversion of higher good more evil than the perver- 
sion of lower good has ever brought about. One of the first results of so 
great an error would be the overthrow of that very civilisation which we 
should have made our idol. 

The far-seeing genius of our lamented Prince first gave a great im- 
pulse to modern industry by the generalisation that produced the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, a generalisation so daring, that almost half England pre- 
dicted that it would fail of success; so true, that it bore down all opposi- 
tion, and left, like its originator, not an enemy nor a detractor. He felt 
that it was not enough that the arts of industry should compete confusedly 
in the almost countless places of sale, but that they ought to be measured 
in one great central place of exhibition of the work of all nations. If the 
first attempt should succeed, a periodical repetition would be obviously 
required, to indicate the progress which this method of comparison was 
intended to stimulate. Those who argued that because the first Exhibi- 
tion succeeded there should be no second one, were mere idlers, who feared 
that a beautiful show would be spoilt in the memory by a clumsy imita- 
tion, and who had no distinct idea of the object which the Prince had in 
view. It will be well here to explain exactly what that object was, and 
how it was carried out under his superintendence in the first Exhibition. 

To digress fora moment, we may mention the origin and history of 
national exhibitions. The idea, or at least its application, is due to the 
French, who first held a national exhibition under the old Republic, in 
the year 1798. It can scarcely be said that we are indebted to the Re- 
volution for this happy innovation. The French mind has always been 
foremost in generalising ; but in this instance we perceive, since the ex- 
hibition was national, not international, notwithstanding all that was then 
said of the unity of mankind, more of that desire to centralise all the 
power of France in Paris, that M. de Tocqueville has so ably shown was 
the product of the Monarchy, though it was the cause of the Republic, 
than of the wish to merge nationality in a broader feeling. This experi- 
ment was several times repeated in France; and at length in England the 
Society of Arts took up the matter, and in 1847 held an exhibition of 
British industry. This was followed by the Prince’s magnificent scheme 
for an international exhibition. One sentence in a speech he delivered at 
a Mansion-House dinner in 1849 will show how philosophically he framed 
his plan. Having spoken of the existence of laws for the working of raw 
material, he thus continued, showing the distinct provinces of science, in- 
dustry, and art in the various crafts of mankind: “ Science discovers 
these laws of power, motion, and transformation; industry applies them 
to the raw matter, which the earth yields us in abundance, but which be- 
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comes valuable only by knowledge; art teaches us the immutable laws 
of beauty and symmetry, and gives to our productions forms in accord- 
ance with them.” Here industry is the central figure : science instructs it 
in the use of raw materials ; art shows it how to give the results pleasing 
forms. Hence the Exhibition of 1851 was properly called the Exhibition 
of the Industry of All Nations, and its contents were almost wholly 
of an industrial character. They were divided into raw materials (na- 
ture); machinery and mechanical inventions (science); manufactures 
(pure industry) ; sculpture and plastic art (art). Pictures were rigorously 
excluded ; and though sculptures, from their connexion with objects of | 
every-day use manufactured in metal or clay, were admitted, in their 
case the idea of representing the art of the day was maintained by the 
limitation of the works of this class to those executed by living artists, or 
artists dead within three years before the commencement of 1850, each 
artist being allowed only three subjects. Thus the Great Exhibition was 
industrial, and to this its thorough success must be attributed. 

Mankind are always more anxious to add to than to imitate what 
is complete and successful. The Exhibition of 1851 was so complete, - 
that the object of those who have directed later projects: has been rather 
to improve than to imitate it. The Manchester Art-Exhibition, though 
avowedly a distinct scheme, has, by its success, diverted public attention 
from the true model of an industrial exhibition, and has hinted to all future 
managers that there is a popular attraction in pictures which is not to be 
slighted. The great question of dinner grew at Sydenham and at Man- 
chester to important dimensions, and it appears to be now recognised that 
the visitor to an international exhibition should be enabled to eat the 
dinners of all nations, as well as to survey their industrial productions. 

Bearing in mind what an exhibition of industry should and should not 
be, let us see how far the present one fulfils its legitimate conditions. 

The chief points that arise are these: The building, its present and ulti- 
mate intention, its architecture and decoration; the comparison of this with 
the former Exhibition, to show the general and special progress of industry 
from the total amount exhibited and the amount exhibited by each country, 
as well as from other indications; and a notice of the art portion of the 
Exhibition, which must be judged from a different point of view, since it 
is neither parallel to the industrial portion, nor analogous with it. The 
details of the Exhibition will be more fully treated in the next Number. 

The site of the present building is not ill chosen. It is greatly in- 
ferior in picturesqueness to that of its predecessor; but there were good 
reasons for not using the Park a second time. It is low, and shut in by 
houses on what is the principal front of the building, so that the back 
can only be well viewed, and that from a garden closed to the public. 
The approaches are insufficient, though this evil may be partially reme- 
died. On the other hand, the neighbourhood is one suited to a public 
building, and so much space could not have been obtained elsewhere 
within a reasonable distance of Central London. The ground is the - 
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property of the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, and they 
guarantee that almost the whole shall be reserved for a future Exhibition 
in 1872, provided a sufficient rental be paid, excepting a small portion 
granted on lease to the Society of Arts. The intention is that this site 
should be permanently used for Exhibition buildings, as well as for other 
purposes. That part of the present structure which is held on lease by 
the Society of Arts is intended to be permanent; the rest is temporary. 
The permanent part is a long gallery on the south front, with two shorter 
galleries on the east and west sides, and arcades on the north, forming 
the outer portion of the combined structure, excepting the two “annexes,” 
as they are barbarously called, which extend northwards on either side of 
the Horticultural Gardens. The reason that the whole building has not 
been made permanent is that the funds were not sufficient for so great 
a project; it has, therefore, been proposed gradually to complete them 
within the shell supplied by the galleries of the Society of Arts and the 
arcades. ‘There is some difficulty in understanding the motive of this 
strange combination of objects to which the Commissioners of 1851 
‘have allotted their ground. It is not easy to see the necessary connexion 
of the Horticultural Society, the Exhibition of 1862, and the Society 
of Arts. The difficulty is increased when we find that the permanent 
buildings consist of picture-galleries and refreshment-rooms, and when 
we read, in the official account of the scheme, that this site is intended 
for all future Exhibitions, and ultimately to become a kind of university 
of science and art. 

‘he most important innovation is the permanent union of picture- 
galleries with industrial exhibitions. However entertaining this may 
make the exhibitions to visitors, it is a consequence of departure from a 
right estimate of the proper functions of these projects, and its advantage 
as a speculation is no argument in the case of a national undertaking. 
The object of an industrial exhibition is to compare the works of industry 
of the day with one another, and as a whole with the corresponding 
works of a previous collection, or previous collections, of the same kind, 
not to compare past and present painting, or even sculpture, apart from 
its industrial application; and the more the practical purpose is lost in 
one of greater attraction, the less will the avowed intention be fulfilled. 
It is impossible to forget that pictures were excluded on principle from 
the first Exhibition, and that it completely succeeded without a single 
picture. ‘The influence of art on the craftsman is most important; but 
pictorial art is so separate from his chief provinces, that its introduction 
is needless in an exhibition of industry; and sculptural art, when uncon- 
nected with handicrafts, is probably nearly as much out of place, though 
the difficulty of drawing a line prevented, in the former Exhibition, any 
limitation in the case of living or recently dead artists, save in the matter 
of quantity. In the present instance there is a further deviation than 
would be shown by an exhibition of pictures parallel to the former one 
of sculptures; for the pictures, though of each country, are not limited 
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to the present time, but are the works of a century. Should this be suc- 
ceeded by an exhibition of the pictures executed within the interval from 
the present to the next International Exhibition, there will be a melan- 
choly display of bad pictures or empty walls. If the intention is to cen- 
tralise the various London annual picture-exhibitions into one place, and 
to house the national collections here, it is very doubtful if more harm 
than good is not likely to be done, since art would be injured by the 
massing of solarge and incongruous a collection, however desirable it might 
be to form some more select exhibition than even that of the Royal Aca- 
demy for the best works annually produced. An exhibition of art is always 
valuable and interesting ; but it is not an exhibition of industry, and can- 
not work a thousandth part as much actual good in our practical age. 
In the present case we must protest against a permanent addition of the 
kind to the Exhibition-buildings, as it will not leave room enough for the 
industrial exhibitions, to which the space of right belongs, unless they 
should be unwisely divided by the representation of a limited number of 
countries, or as unwisely weakened by too frequent repetition. 

It is a misfortune for the new building that in its architecture it must 
be compared with that of the first Crystal Palace, which ‘rose like an ex- 
halation,” and was so perfectly removed that its site cannot be traced on 
the level grass, and its place in the memory is like that of a fair vision ; 
and, again, with its chief successor, the Sydenham Palace, which, although 
wanting within in the mellow light produced by the happy accident that 
hung the former with draperies, and placed in too pretentious a height 
for its outer plainness of form, yet preserves that beautiful combination 
of delicate straight lines and symmetrical curves, and retains that fairy- 
like colour that made the building of 1851 delight the eye of the be- 
holder, and satisfy him that our century had produced a new and a fit style 
of architecture. The present building has the further disadvantage of 
being in part permanent and in part temporary, and of the want of a 
single object. It may be best criticised externally as a whole, internally 
in its two principal portions, the naves with the transepts, and the picture- 
galleries. 

The southern face is a brick structure of Renaissance style, recessed 
with lofty arcades, and relieved by five portals. On the east and west, 
the ends of this permanent building divide the space with those of the 
temporary building; in the nook are the arcades for refreshment. Ex- 
ternally, the chief features are the long front facade, and the general effect 
of the building as seen from any point. The facade is weak, and wanting 
in variety. Its towers have a Chinese aspect that is very disagreeable. It 
looks as ifintended merely to fill up a fixed space. The great domes are 
composed of twelve portions, like those of an orange, and are wholly of glass 
and iron. The principle of their construction is very strange, eight of the 
divisions being large, and four small, which produces a distortion when- 
ever you do not see the large and small divisions at exactly the same dis- 
tance from the axis of the dome. ‘he general external aspect is hor- 
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rible; it would be ludicrous were it not pitiable, and the eye looks in 
vain for symmetry or beauty. Within, we will pass by the broad courts 
which lie to the south of the nave, and mainly confine our rematks to 
that part of the interior, with its transepts. It is unfortunate that the 
chief entrance was not made under one of the domes. It is now in the cen- 
tre of the south face, and conveys you, beneath low galleries, into the nave : 
before you as you approach are two slender pillars, exactly cutting the view, 
and opposite you a blank wall. The nave does not give an idea of space, 
and the opacity of the roof has a very heavy effect. The roof should 
have been of glass, and of the arch that was so successful at the Great 
Exhibition. The domes, being mainly intended for interior effect, are far 
too lofty for their diameter. The flattened dome of St. Sophia and the 
Turkish mosques, for interiors far excels that which is truer in its exter- 
nal proportions. The floors beneath the domes are raised above the rest 
of the nave, and the result is very unsatisfactory, for the long vista is 
disturbed by needless inequalities. The north side of the interior is a 
huge blank wall, irregularly dotted up and down with what look like Lon- 
don house-windows. This, we hear, will be judiciously hung with carpets. 
The decoration is most inartistic. The colours of the upper portion are 
glaring, and the ribs are not painted one uniform hue, but in contrasted 
colours, which give them a broken look. The dirty green of the lower 
columns and gallery-balustrades is offensive to the eye. All the details 
show a lamentable want of taste. The picture-galleries are admirably 
lighted, and painted a good colour. Their fault is a want of pilasters, or 
some like architectural forms, to break the plainness of the walls, and hide 
the irregular edges of the closely-hung pictures. Here the decoration is 
again wretched. The acoustic qualities of the building are very bad; and in 
the summer it will probably be impossible to ventilate it, as it is closed on 
both north and south by heavy brickwork, and presents a great space of 
glass to the sun. It is scarcely necessary to sum up, that, with some 
constructive skill, and with a moderate outlay, a home has been produced 
for the new Exhibition which is hideous in form and unattractive in colour, 
without good general effects or harmonious details. 
‘The comparison of this Industrial Exhibition with its predecessor should 
be divided into a statistical and a critical examination. In looking at the 
* statistics. of the two, we must beware not to attach too great importance 
to mere numbers. One of the fallacies of the day is the supposition that 
large numbers constitute strength, or make a project important. There 
is doubtless some strength in a vast army, and some importance in a 
numerously-signed petition; but in neither case is multitude the source 
of value. When writers go so far as to calculate how many bricks there 
are in a building, and how far its planks would reach if put end to end, 
they are merely using a weak artifice to give their favourite scheme a 
fictitious merit in the eyes of the unreasoning general reader. In com- 
paring the two Exhibitions, we must beware of this fallacy, and attend to 
the conditions that make the mere adding and subtracting of figures an 
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extremely doubtful test. The total amount exhibited is far greater than 
in 1851. The best evidence is from the number of exhibitors; for the 
aumber of objects cannot be as closely determined. The present exhibitors 
are to the former in about the proportion of 24 to 13, and the articles 
exhibited seem to maintain very nearly the same relation. The space is 
not much in excess of that of the former Exhibition; but it must be more 
economically used. So far the growth of industry is proved, even when 
we make a large deduction for many who have been induced to compete 
on this occasion by the success of the first Exhibition. In taking the 
amounts exhibited on both occasions as tests of the industrial progress 
and present activity of each country,—for we must speak of countries, not 
nations or races,—we have to make allowance for ease or difficulty of 
transport, which must increase or diminish the number of exhibitors; and 
again, for the necessary reduction of the quantity offered by home-exhi- 
bitors, or those within easy reach; for political condition, and even for 
national character. For example, France would always more largely 
contribute than Russia, and France would always require more space 
than could be granted. Austria, however active many of its provinces, 
is at present politically depressed ;- and the Greek merchants prove, by 
their important contributions, national energy, but not the healthy 
condition of the Greek kingdom. Again, there were certain states that 
were really unrepresented at the former Exhibition, but that now take 
their proper place; the great increase does not in their cases prove any 
thing more than that they have opened their eyes to the importance of in- 
ternational exhibitions. We must not therefore apply the same laws in 
all cases; and we must especially allow a much greater, but only apparent, 
increase, to distant countries, as the space allotted in some proportion to 
their political and commercial importance will be equal to their wants; 
whereas near countries require many times as much as the same allow- 
ance, and their overflow of rejections is not represented. 

If the old proverb of a fair field and no favour is to be the motto of 
our industry, we must welcome the great struggle with France which 
the Exhibition-statistics show. Here at least is a positive result of the 
new Treaty. We have been accustomed, with the evidence of a decreas- 
ing population, to regard our neighbour as in a gradual but sure decline, 
kept alive only by the strong stimulants of great projects supported by 
government at a prodigious and unreasonable outlay. But the evidence 
of the Exhibition shows a real industrial vitality,—shows, indeed, that 
those workmen whom Louis XVI. to his cost planted in the faubourgs 
of Paris, and who, since that day, have played so great a part in the 
European drama, whose handiness and activity we have had cause to 
admire in their share in the preparing of this very building, those workmen 
are now even more formidable rivals than ever. The famous declaration 
that the policy of the Empire was one of peace, however for a time seem- 
‘ingly belied in the bloody campaigns of the Crimea and Italy, has been 
‘steadily maintained; and here is.a tangible proof, better than even the 
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promise of that silent Emperor who never utters an opinion until he sees 
the moment to make it a fact. After the most rigorous and judicious 
rejection, by which the number of exhibitors has been greatly reduced, 
France is represented by more than twice as many as in 1851, by nearly 
as many as the United Kingdom itself. Those who take alarm at this cir- 
cumstance, and consider that France is leaving us behind, should bear in 
mind that, though our numbers are not, much greater, unless indeed the 
Colonies be included, our space is much larger than that of our neighbour. 
The French have a compact eclectic exhibition within the building, 
which shows the greatest amount in the smallest space. It is probable 
that the careful exclusion of inferior and ‘needless objects will give the 
French collection extreme importance. The best judges consider that 
while it shows great progress as compared with the same section in the 
Exhibition of 1851, it is also far better than that in the Paris Exhibition 
of 1855, from its eclectic character. 

Italy takes her place as a first-class power. In 1851, Sardinia and 
Tuscany were equal in the number of exhibitors, and Rome had half as 
many as each. Rome is now represented by a somewhat lower number, 
which may be considered to show that she is stationary. The kingdom 
of Italy, making all allowance for the addition of the Milanese as well 
as Tuscany, but also making allowance for the terrible conflict from 
which she has not yet emerged,—for that war of arms and feelings that 
is still unfinished,—shows of all nations, save France and Portugal, the 
greatest progress. She has about seven times as many exhibitors as 
before, and in numerical strength follows the British Colonies, and is in 
almost the same position as Prussia and Austria. If she can do this in 
the very midst of her anxieties, and while her states are yet unsettled, 
what may we not expect from her in the future? 

The Zollverein, or commercial union of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wurtemberg, the free city of Frankfort, Hesse, Luxemburg, and Nassau, 
can scarcely be held to show an increase, though it must be remembered ~ 
that it was very strong in the former Exhibition. Then, however, it 
greatly outnumbered France ; now it is left at a larger distance behind. 
Here, as before, political condition is the key to the state of industry ; 
and it may be safely predicted, that if Germany does not find some solu- 
tion to the question of unity, it will be soon overbalanced by its more 
enterprising but not more laborious neighbours. Prussia is by far the 
strongest state, and has reached the same number as Austria; its in- 
crease is, however, not so great; and if we consider the difficulty of 
transport, the old empire still more than beats its rival, which before was 
its superior in actual numbers. 

Austria has twice her former number of exhibitors, and, considering 
the loss of a richly-productive part of her Italian states, the depression 
of the remnant, and her financial condition, she indicates greater activity 
than could have been anticipated, though kingdoms of less extent are not 
far behind her in the industrial contest. Switzerland does not show the 
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increase we might have anticipated ; but the difficulties of transport, and 
the largeness of her first number of exhibitors, fully account for this, 
without the supposition of any decline. Belgium displays less activity 
than France, her exhibitors not being twice as many as in 1851; but she 
is well represented, considering the smallness of her territory. Holland, 
though showing a larger increase, is far below Belgium in numbers. 

Hamburg, and the neighbouring northern states not in the Zollver- 
ein, have made an advance proportionate to that of the most prosperous 
nations. The Scandinavian kingdoms are well represented. Denmark, 
which can scarcely be said to have contributed to the former Exhibition, 
now takes its proper place, and Sweden and Norway show an increase 
to seven times their former number, which was not a very low one. 
Russia, contrary to the expectation that might be formed from the state of 
transition through which she is now passing, takes a good place, furnish- 
ing three times as many exhibitors as before; and the assertion of those 
who best know the country, that it is really rapidly developing its great 
natural resources, is here fully corroborated. 

Spain and Portugal are among those states that have made the great- 
est numerical strides. The former has four times, the latter six times, its 
old numbers. Both have, we know, been rapidly recovering somewhat of 
their old commercial greatness ; and it is satisfactory that the more liberal 
of the two has outstripped its fellow in the race, and now, with its smaller 
population, has almost the same number of exhibitors. Greece, which 
was before but nominally represented, now takes a place more than pro- 
portionate to its political importance; but, as we have already said, this is 
rather due to the activity of the Greek merchants than to the condition of 
the kingdom itself. 

Until very recently there was no prospect that the United States would 
send a single contribution, Congress having refused to vote any money for 
the purpose. At the last moment some American merchants undertook 
to raise funds, and a small space will contain the result of their patriotic 
endeavours. Strange that what was the most forward of all young states 
should now be waging so great an internal contest as to be self-excluded 
from all peaceful rivalries, and should here be represented almost in the 
same manner as the barbarous countries of the far East, though the entei- 
prise of the American merchants is national, not private, however ignored 
by their government. Where will the American exhibitors be in 1872? 

The number of British exhibitors shows a decrease of about one-sixth ; 
but this is no indication of declining prosperity. However great and 
active our industry, there must always be a limit to the amount of its re- 
sults exhibited for competition, and in this case the limitation is due not 
to the manufacturers so much as to the Royal Commissioners. So long as 
there is no slackness in the public wish to compete, we have rather to look 
to the quality than the quantity of the national part of each Exhibition. 
The Colonies mark their progress by a great increase, having more than 
three times the former number of exhibitors, and this notwithstanding 
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that Canada had but lately an exhibition of her own. These new coun- 
tries, however, relying as yet mainly upon raw materials for their exports, 
cannot be expected to rival Europe in the contest; for the nature of these 
products puts a narrow limit to their forms and conditions. 

A critical view of the whole Industrial Exhibition can only be taken 
" after repeated examinations and careful comparison of its contents when 
they are finally arranged. At present we can but gain leading ideas of 
the characteristics of the whole collection, and of the contributions of 
some principal states. It is difficult to recall the chief features of the for- 
mer Exhibition, and the published illustrations do not convey a general im- 
pression, since they represent special objects, often far inferior in skill or taste 
to others which were passed by as less striking in appearance. Machinery 
will probably show the greatest advance. Engines, ship-building, gun- 
nery, telegraphs, and photography,—here are names that recall the most 
important of the scientific triumphs of these late years. Manufactures 
will stand next, and beauty of form, and the use of recently-discovered 
colours, will show how greatly the general aspect of the chief objects of 
luxury has changed for the better; while pureness and fineness of material 
will prove the greater mastery the craftsman has gained over the rude 
matter which he has learnt to transmute into these beautiful forms. In 
raw materials, new vegetable products, and the constant discoveries of 
chemistry, will give proofs in every branch of the advance of scientific 
knowledge. 

In the department of machinery, England will no doubt maintain her 
supremacy, though hard pressed by France, and, in a less degree, by 
Austria and other states. 

In manufactures the contest will be closer; for the taste of France and 
Italy will make their fabrics excel ours in attractiveness, as these will be 
excelled by the Oriental ones in richness. In ceramic art, as a whole, we 
shall probably keep the first place. In glass, Austria will still leave all 
other states behind. In metal-work, we shall have several rivals ; but it 
is to be hoped that we may take a high position; and if the Norwich 
Gates are to be matched in other portions of our display, our taste will be 
found to equal the excellence of our material and our work, and the result 
will be certain. 

Looking at industrial progress as an indication of national prosperity, 
there is very much here to suggest new historical ideas. We have been 
accustomed to consider, with Plato, that the life of a nation, like that of a 
man, has its age of growth, of vigour, and of decline; and that, having 
once passed its maturity, it surely goes down until it perishes, to be suc- 
ceeded by some young and stronger organisation. But here we see na- 
tions, long pronounced in their decrepitude, springing up in a second 
youth,—Spain, of which the world had despaired, once more a powerful 
state ; and Italy, so long unable to free herself from foreign oppression, 
now rapidly growing into a first-class state. Is it that Christianity has 
neutralised the elements of decay, and by its lofty code has made Chris- 
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tian nations indestructible? Ancient history furnishes but one exception 
to its laws, and that one exception proves the truth of our supposition. 
No nation, save that of the Jews, ever rose from ruin to flourish a second 
time, its religion, its polity, its national feeling, unchanged. 

There is another curious consideration that forces itself upon observant 
minds. It has been held by many, that only Protestant states are capable 
of high industrial activity. The statistics of the Exhibition do not, at 
first sight, seem to bear out this idea ; but such cases as that of Italy are 
scarcely to be quoted against it. Most branches of knowledge may be ex- 
pected, on the whole, to flourish best in the free air of Protestantism; but 
it would be hard to deny that they can flourish elsewhere. The truth is, 
that certain nations began with religious freedom, and went on to politi- 
cal; while others have begun with political freedom, and are not un- 
likely to go on to religious; but the former certainly took the safer 
course. It may be a check to too great exaltation on either side, to re- 
member that the Mohammadan nations of the Mediterranean coast, while 
they had the Indian trade, developed great commercial activity ; and this 
notwithstanding that their governments, though nominally limited monar- 
chies, were virtually absolute despotisms. 

The, art-exhibition, as we have said, is neither parallel to nor analo- 
gous with the industrial. It is mainly an exhibition of pictures of the last 
hundred years. These pictures are contributed, like the industrial objects, 
by the nations to which the artists belonged, and, like them, separately 
classed. Here, however, the similarity ends. It is difficult to see the 
reason for the limit of time chosen, unless the ungenerous one be sug- 
gested that a hundred years just includes our four great masters, Hogarth, 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Turner, while it shuts out all the greatest 
foreign masters, and leaves Italy, for instance, without even its second 
schools. We shall not further ask the motives of this exhibition, nor fur- 
ther show its absolute want of connexion with the Exhibition proper, when 
too, be it remembered, exhibitors have been crying out for space; but 
having protested against the plan, go on to the more pleasant duty of 
bearing witness to the success of the result simply as a collection of pic- 
tures. We will venture to say that, notwithstanding the absence of all 
the old masters, this is the most magnificent exhibition of the kind ever 
brought about, superior even to that at Manchester. ‘To the managers 
great credit is due for the unwearied pains they have taken to secure 
completeness in the English part, of which one instance is worth recording 
here. A special Act of Parliament was made to enable the trustees of the 
Soane Museum to contribute four Hogarths. In the English depart- 
ment this great artist will be admirably represented, as well as Reynolds; 
and Gainsborough’s portraits being now, thanks to the British Institu- 
tion, appreciated, he will be known by the many in England as he is 
abroad, for his portraits.rather than his landscapes. It is much to be re- 
gretted that there are but few works of Turner. Nothing would have 
-done more credit to the English school than the complete exhibition of 
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Turner’s pictures, which is now unfortunately removed from South Ken- 
sington. In the foreign galleries it will be difficult to form a fair judg- 
ment of the art of each country, as the same principle of selection has not 
been adopted for the small space allotted in each case: some commissioners 
have allowed but a fixed number to each artist; others have chosen the 
best works, with no such limitation. We must not pass by the extremely 
beautiful exhibitions of engravings and lithographs, and of architectural 
drawings. 

The sculpture of this Exhibition will, we fear, be inferior to that of 
1851. The German school will not be represented by such grand works 
as those which then astonished us. Italian sculpture then showed an ex- 
treme mannerism; and now this mannerism will be seen to have produced 
its natural result in weakness, and its works will not bear comparison with 
those of the English artists. Throughout the modern sculpture there will 
be perceived the false taste that prefers weak and incomplete types to strong 
. and mature ones, a taste that sets the girlish and boyish forms above the 
womanly and manly, practically denying the excellence of Phidias and 
Michael Angelo, and the very truths of Nature herself. 

If any reader should require more details, and wonder why there is no 
account here of the opening ceremony, we would remind him or her that 
at this present writing, at the very last moment when we can go to press, 
the Exhibition is still a heap of planks and cases. France alone has ar- 
ranged her section with a rapidity and method that cannot be sufficiently 
praised, and which is rewarded by a beautiful result in the independent 
and symmetrical court. Germany and Northern Europe is advancing at a 
slow pace. Italy, Spain, and Portugal, with many lesser states, are re- 
presented alone by huge packing-cases. The pictures are not yet all 
hung. Outcries for space are heard in every direction. A missing com- 
missioner has thrown the greatest of the Australian Colonies out of an ex- 
cellent place into the background. Turkey must yield some space for 
the opening ceremony. Yet each day shows more progress towards com- 
pletion ; and if the temporary part of the building should not be blown 
down, it may be expected to look fairly complete on the 1st of May. 

Now that another International Exhibition is near accomplishment, 
we may ask how much good the world and our own nation is likely to 
derive from it. No one will now question that every branch of industry 
will benefit by this great competition; those who won honours at the first 
Exhibition will not retain their posts without maintaining the excel- 
lence of their work in due relation to the general progress of their rivals; 
new discoveries will be brought into view, and materials gained for yet 
further progress and discovery. The great practical work of the age will 
be nobly furthered, and with it the happiness of mankind will be increased. 
So far, no doubt can be felt; but can we hope for more? Can we hope 
for positive moral good beyond that which must spring from all honest, 
earnest work? Eleven years ago, when all the nations of the world met in 
that wonderful Palace of Industry, there were not a few among us who 
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foretold that in commerce was at last found the true link to bind together 
all the races of man in a common brotherhood, that henceforward war would 
be too dear ; all future contests would be friendly rivalries, the victors giv- 
ing the vanquished the very weapons of their success. It was easy to pre- 
dict such things in the calm of that sunny year. Look back at the sudden 
storms of war that have marked the eleven years with such great events, 
that the Exhibition seems to have been the work ofa former age. Four 
wars, too terrible to ast, have shaken every part of the world. The Crimea, 
India, Italy, and America, are written in our history in larger characters 
than ‘any industrial triumph. Sad and cruel wars indeed, yet wars that 
have proved something more than that industry is the highest good. Our 
heroes of Inkermann, our martyrs of India, the gigantic figure of Garibaldi, 
find no parallels in the placid annals of peaceful times. The wicked war 
in the West tells us more; for it proclaims that those who set up trade as 
their god can look to no other for help, until unmeasured calamities shall 
have changed their evil, faithless hearts. Let those who think that com- 
merce will ever lead to universal peace look at the progress of warlike 
ideas as shown in this very Exhibition; let them see among the chief 
objects of interest the vast guns that shatter plates of iron, the huge 
cruel-looking Armstrong-trophy, the models of armour-covered ships ; let 
them see how the unarmed multitude is now mixed with the representa- 
tives of that great free army which necessity has suddenly called forth. 
Every where are heard fears and doubts. One word from the silent 
Emperor; and half Europe is in arms. 

Is, then, universal peace to be banished from our hopes? Surely not. 
If Christianity is true, we must still long for the union of mankind, still 
pray that all strife and warfare may be calmed for ever. But when we 
so hope and pray, we must remember that to work this great change 
is the mission of religion; and that when industry has conducted us 
to the borders of a better state, she can go no further, but must yield 
her place to religion, trusting that religion can prove that the noblest 
earthly aspirations of man are practical verities, not unsubstantial, idle 
dreams. 
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Che Battle of the Ethuologists, 


Amone the wars and rumours of wars which give us small and great. 
tribulations, not the least perplexing in the anticipation is the coming 
grand fight of the ethnologists. Already have we been agitated by pre- 
_paratory skirmishings; and we are now looking forward with a befitting 
horror to a tremendous engagement, which will bring into action the 
great guns of science, and the horse, foot, and dragsons of reviews, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. 

Before the combat deepens, and the smoke of battle covers the field, 
we propose to take a glance at the questions involved, and the marshalled 
forces of the eager and exasperated belligerents, that we may the better 
understand the future Austerlitzes and Waterloos, the Bull Runs and 
Donelsons of the opening campaign. 

Dropping our metaphor, which grows too hot for longer handling, 
let us take a glimpse at the great question which bids fair to occupy the 
minds of scientific and theological controversialists until it is—shall we 
say ’—settled. 

Unsettled, rather. Have we not rested quietly in the time-honoured 
faith of our ancestors: that all mankind are the descendants of Adam 
and Eve, and that, when the earth was drowned in the great Deluge, 
Noah became our second sole progenitor? The common faith in the 
declaration of Scripture, “that God hath made of one blood all the na- 
tions that dwell upon the face of the earth,”—so that all men are bre- 
thren of one great family,—is assailed by men of science, whose theories, 
if sustained, must either set aside the inspired Word, or force us to give 
it new interpretations, if it be possible by any interpretation to reconcile 
it with the demands of the new philosophy. 

It is not the first time. We have had, during the past century, several 
strong battles over the same ground. Astronomy, physical geography, 
and geology, have all been brought in turn against faith in Revelation. 
The telescope was to demolish the Pentateuch, and sweep all superstitions 
out of the minds of men, as a broom sweeps cobwebs from a neglected 
chamber. The Deluge was declared a physical impossibility. The geolo- 
gists ridituled the Mosaic account of the Creation. Well; vast numbers 
of people became well versed in astronomy, in physical geography, and, to 
some extent, in geology. Do we find that religion has suffered in conse- 
quence? There is a more solid faith and a more earnest ‘piety to-day: 
than in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The new assault upon generally received religious and historical ideas, 
it may be confessed, assumes, at the first glance, a somewhat formidable 
appearance. The ethnological polygenesists assert that, during the whole 
historic period, there have existed the same differences in the human 
races that are seen at tle present time. The sallow, oblique-eyed, flat- 
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faced, and high-cheek-boned Mongolian was the same three thousand years 
ago that he is to-day. The Negro, from tropical Africa, as he is repre- 
sented upon the oldest monuments of Egypt, is the same black-skinned, 
woolly -headed, thick-lipped, flat-nosed biped that we find him after thirty 
centuries have rolled over him, without improving, or perceptibly chang- 
ing, either his physical aspect or social condition, except in those cases 
in which he has been brought into an involuntary pupilage to a higher 
race and civilisation. Then, as now, his small brain was set behind, 
rather than above, his projecting face, and he was the hewer of wood and 
drawer of water—the. captured or purchased slave of his white or tawny 
brother ; and the ‘oldest statue or picture, rude Egyptian painting, or 
sculptured tablet from Nineveh, which dates back nearest the Deluge, 
represents the lofty-browed Caucasian as we see him to-day. Change 
but slightly the costume of the Egyptian who now guides the traveller 
among the ruins of Thebes, and many of the ancient statues would answer 
for his portrait. 

It does not do, then, to say that white men of the Caucasian type 
have gradually changed to yellow Mongols, or Red Indians, or Negroes, 
by the influences of climate and temperature. They have not changed 
in three thousand years. We have no reason to believe that the Negro 
would become a Caucasian in England or in Nova Zembla in a thousand . 
generations, or that the posterity of Englishmen living in the heart of 
Africa would ever be changed to Negroes. They might grow very dark- 
complexioned even in a single season; but a dark-complexioned white 
man is very far from being a Negro, or an Indian, or a Japanese, or an 
Australian. The theory of gradual climatic changes must, we think, be 
abandoned, and the monogenesists must withdraw or spike their guns, 
and fall back upon a new line of defences. ; 

This quarrel of the mono- and polygenesists, to borrow an economical 
bit of word-craft from our Teutonic neighbours, is a very pretty one as it 
stands; but it is complicated by the theory, boldly advanced, and main- 
tained in high quarters, that men were not created at all, either in a 
single race or type, or in three, five, eleven, or whatever number of dis- 
tinct races may be claimed by the most advanced polygenesists. Accord- 
ing to the developmentalists, who have got rid of all necessity for a cre- 
ation, and have by consequence no use for a creator, the various races of 
men, as well as all other animals, grew, or gradually developed them- 
selves in the progress of ages, from lower forms of animal life, beginning 
with the animalcule, which seems but a point of animate existence. As 
to how that begins no notion is given us; but we are to suppose that all 
the myriad forms of animal life have been self-developed, under the influ- 
ence of external circumstances, and by the stimulus of internal desires, 
from those germs of being, whose origin and constitution must puzzle the 
boldest speculator. An animalcular globule, for example, finds itselr 
hungry, and with long and patient effort develops a mouth and digestive 
apparatus, Pursued by other hungry animalcules, it either puts out a 
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tail or other propelling apparatus to enable it to swim away from its 
enemies; or, in the cold perspiration of fear, it secretes a shell to protect 
itself from their voracity ; or, if gifted with courage anda belligerent dis- 
position, it grows weapons of offence and defence. ‘Encouraged by the 
success of such efforts, and expanding with ambitious desires or press- 
ing appetites, these self-made people of the seas become fishes, and 
then lengthen into sea-serpents or thicken into whales. Some, taking a 
fancy to an agreeable promenade on shore, grow themselves legs, and 
become ichthyosaurians and alligators. Of these, some find their big 
unwieldy tails an inconvenience, and either drop them, like the tadpole 
when it becomes a frog, or let them dwindle into slender and gen- 
teel caudal appendages; while lengthening their legs, and developing 
a few other trifling capabilities, they become cows, horses, donkeys, and 
other mammalian quadrupeds. Others, with more volatile aspirations, 
change their scales into feathers instead of hair, and their forelegs into 
wings, becoming owls or eagles, herons or humming birds, according to 
their several fancies. Where grass is plentiful, crocodiles would naturally 
become buffaloes; but as these wander off into forests, where grass is 
scant, and they are obliged to browse on the branches of trees, reaching 
higher and higher, their necks and legs gradually lengthen, and the 
humpy little buffalo stretches up into the stately giraffe. Others take to 
bristles, and root and revel in the luxury of snouts, ambitious of the 
glories of prize-porkers in Baker-Street bazaars, Strangely dissatisfied 
with even these huge dimensions, they go on expanding in bulk and 
iengthening in snout, until they stalk before us the elephants of Astley’s 
and the menageries. Cowardly-spirited animals develop good legs for 
running, as the elk or the antelope; while the fierce and brave get to 
themselves savage claws and teeth, and, despising herbage and fruits, 
adopt an exclusively carnivorous diet. 

Living in tropical forests, where lofty trees are covered with delicious 
fruits, animals with hoofs or clumsy paws would try in vain to climb 
them. But in a few generations such wishes and efforts change the hoofs 
and paws into hands, expressly adapted to climbing trees and plucking 
their fruits; and nature rejoices in many tribes of monkeys, of various 
sizes, colours, and forms, according to the varying aspirations of their 
self-creating and industriously-developing progenitors. Some of these 
human approximations cultivate their tails, and find them both useful and 
ornamental ; but the larger, stronger, graver, and more dignified of our 
four- handed relations get tired or ashamed of these ridiculous appendages, 
which straightway shorten, and then disappear. We have come now to 
the chimpanzee and the gorilla. They have four hands and “nary” tail. 
It occurs to some of the more enlightened of these gentlemen of the 
forests, that if they were to lengthen their hind-legs, and walk upright, 
it would improve their personal appearance. The posterior hands gradu- 
ally subside into feet, their thumbs become great toes, and, voila! Man 
walks upon the scene; and we have only to carry the developmental 
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process a little further to account for the existence ofall the human races. 
Soon a Homer sings, a Plato reasons, a Demosthenes thrills us with elo- 
quence, a Praxiteles gives us ideal beauty in marble, a Phidias makes it 
glowing with the colours of life. Science, Philosophy, Poetry, Art, are 
the glorious climax of development, until, after ages of progress, a Du 
Chaillu finds, and a Spurgeon improves upon, the wonderful animal whose 
aspirations made him the transition-link between the brute and human 
results of the theory of development. 

It is a nice theory, and has only a few slight difficulties. It requires 
a potent intelligence in each individual form, moulding the physical, and 
gradually changing it in correspondence with its own growth and aspi- 
rations. Atoms of unknown origin, self-expanding through successive 
generations, by growing necessities, or desires, or caprices, until they 
become sharks or whales, geese or nightingales, rats or elephants, kanga- 
roos or gorillas, open to us a view of animated nature which some may 
consider sublime, but which to us seems full of absurdities. 

It is quite true that man has existed since the period of records and 
monuments without much change in his physical conformation, and with 
the same striking differences of race that now exist; but the same is true 
of the whole animal creation. Horses, dogs, cats, sheep, camels, lions,—all 
birds, beasts, fishes, and insects,—have been the same as far back as we 
can trace them. Other races have existed, and become extinct; but we find 
no marks of transition into the existing races. In three thousand years 
there have been no such changes. There is nowhere the slightest appear- 
ance of the lower forms of life changing to higher. The oysters on our 
coast are doubtless the same coppery bivalves that they were when Julius 
Cesar made his first meal off them upon the sands of Dover; and the 
donkey in our streets, drawing his load of cabbages, is no improvement 
upon the beast that gave a lesson to Balaam. If the law of development 
ever existed, it must have ceased to act some thousands of years ago. 
Progress has made a halt, and all animate existences have forgotten their 
aspirations. | 

It is true that no man can stand before a cage of monkeys, or see a 
cleverly-trained one exhibited in the street, without an awkward feeling 
of possible relationship. The imitation is too close to be agreeable. But 
when a careful comparison is made, this feeling vanishes. There is a 
wide difference between the highest type of the Caucasian and the lowest 
Bushman or Australian; but he who pretends that the lowest human 
being that walks the earth is a nearer relation to the gorilla than to him- 
self, has not given the subject a proper examination. He should go at 
once to the British Museum, and inspect the skeleton, and particularly the 
skull, of the gorilla. It is the head of a beast. Its brains are not one 
fifth the size of the smallest normal human brain ever exhibited. Its skull 
is more like that of a tiger than of a human being. With the first look 
at the naked skeleton all idea of relationship vanishes. It is true that 
there are other specimens of the monkey tribe, with larger brains in pro- 
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portion to their size; but there is no resemblance which can give one 
moment’s support to the idea that any ancestor of Homer or Shakespeare 
was ever even a chimpanzee. Place the skulls of all the varieties of hu- 
manity side by side in a descending series, and we find a well-marked 
gradation—an improvement from the lowest to the highest, or a degener- 
ation from the highest to the lowest. Now, by the side of the lowest 
form of the human head place the highest that ever existed in the dumb 
races that mimic humanity so execrably, and you have, instead of a single 
step in a gradual series, an immense gulf, which it would require a long 
chain of gradations to fill. In one you have a man, gifted with speech 
and reason, capable of education and improvement, with an intellect which 
can expand until it measures the stars and invents systems of ethnology ; 
in the other a brute, which can never be capable of human speech, or rea- 
son, or faith: a cunning brute, perhaps, but not equal to the dog, or horse, 
or elephant, either of which would be for us a more respectable relative 
than the finest specimen of the four-handed favourites of the Zoological 
Gardens. 

But let us return to the question of races, which does not necessarily 

depend upon the theory of development. What are the reasons for be- 
lieving that humanity is one, and that all men are descended from a single 
pair? As religion is a matter of faith,—though it must, of course, be 
consistent with reason, even in its higher sphere,—we leave it out of the 
question. It may satisfy ourselves to settle a scientific question by the 
authority of Scripture; but we have no right to require that others should 
be satisfied with the same authority. The first scientific evidence which 
we should offer of the unity of the human race is the fact of the universal 
recognition of such unity. Beneath all varieties there is a “human na- 
ture,” in which all men feel themselves to be united ; one touch of which 
is said to make “the whole world kin.” This feeling or instinct of rela- 
tionship is a proof of no trifling value. A more tangible argument is 
found in the evident relationship of human languages. However we may 
account for a single race speaking two thousand different dialects, it would 
be still more difficult to account for the similarities of structure, and even 
of words, in the languages.of different and widely-separated races, having 
different origins. The only plausible explanation of such a fact is the 
hypothesis of an original unity of race. 
_ Universal tradition is a fact of great power. Every nation which has 
preserved traditions has some which can be traced to one original. The 
tradition of a deluge, for example, has been found in Asia, Africa, Ame- 
rica, and Polynesia. There can scarcely be a better proof of identity of 
origin than common traditions. 

The intermingling of races, and the formation of new and persistent 
types by such intermixture, if it can be demonstrated, is a physiological 
proof of unity of race which cannot be disputed ; but this persistence may 
not be considered as sufficiently established. Every instance brought 
forward will be claimed as another original type or species. 
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But the great difficulty in the whole subject, as a scientific question, 
is, that it carries us out of the range of science and out of the sphere of 
reason. The creation of man is a miracle. The division of man into 
races may be a miracle also. And a miracle is something beyond our 
power to explain or scientifically investigate. Science informs us that 
there was a time when man did not exist on this planet. We cannot see 
that he had any power to make himself, either from the dust of the earth, 
or from an animalcule or an oyster. The Power and Wisdom which 
could and did form the intellectual, moral, and physical nature of man 
has, without question, the ability to change his character, external and 
internal, directly or indirectly, at any time; and it is just as reasonable to 
suppose that the Almighty, after the creation of a single pair, changed 
certain persons of their progeny into the types of the existing varieties 
of the human race, as that He made as many different creations. Either 
one process or the other may be predicated of Omnipotence; and we 
may as well accept the theory which is consistent with Revelation, with 
universal tradition, and the common instincts of humanity, as one that 
makes us remote descendants of the toad or crocodile, and near relations 
to the chimpanzee and the gorilla. 
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Aurora Floyd. 


CHaptTER XIII. 


THE SPRING MEETING. 


Tue early spring brought Lucy Floyd on a visit to her cousin, a wonder- 
ing witness of the happiness that reigned at Mellish Park. 

Poor Lucy had expected to find Aurora held as something better than 
the dogs, and a little higher than the horses, in that Yorkshire household ; 
and was considerably surprised to find her dark-eyed cousin a despotic 
and capricious sovereign, reigning with undisputed sway over every crea- 
ture, biped or quadruped, upon the estate. She was surprised to see the 
bright glow in her cheeks, the merry sparkle in her eyes; surprised to 
hear the light tread of her footstep, the gushing music of her laugh ; sur- 
prised, in fact, to discover that, instead of weeping over the dry bones of 
her dead love for Talbot Bulstrode, Aurora had learned to love her 
husband. 

Have I any need to be ashamed of my heroine in that she had for- 
gotten her straight-nosed, gray-eyed Cornish lover, who had set his pride 
and his pedigree between himself and his affection, and had loved her at 
best with a reservation, although Heaven only knows how dearly he had 
loved her? Have I any cause to blush for this poor, impetuous girl if, 
turning in the sickness of her sorrowful heart with a sense of relief and 
gratitude to the honest shelter of John’s love, she had quickly learnt to 
feel for him an affection which repaid him a thousand-fold for his long- 
suffering devotion? Surely it would have been impossible for any true- 
hearted woman to withhold some such repayment for such a love as that 
which in every word, and look, and thought, and deed, John Mellish 
bestowed upon his wife. How could she be for ever his creditor for such 
a boundless debt? Are hearts like his common amongst our clay? Is it 
a small thing to be beloved with this loyal and pure affection? Is it laid 
so often at the feet of any mortal woman that she should spurn and 
trample upon the holy offering ? 

He had loved; and more, he had trusted her. He had trusted her, 
when the man who passionately loved her had left her in an agony of 
doubt and despair. The cause of this lay in the difference between the 
two men. John Mellish had as high and stern a sense of honour as 
Talbot Bulstrode; but while the proud Cornishman’s strength of brain 
lay in the reflective faculties, the Yorkshireman’s acute intellect was 
strongest in its power of perception. Talbot drove himself half mad 
with imagining what might be; John saw what was, and he saw, or 
fancied he saw, that the woman he loved was worthy of all love; and he 
gave his peace and honour freely into her keeping. 

He had his reward. He had his reward n her frank womanly affec- 
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tion, and in the delight of seeing that she was happy; no cloud upon her 
face, no shadow on her life, but ever-beaming joy in her eyes, ever- 
changing smiles upon her lips. She was happy in the calm security of 
her home, happy in that pleasant stronghold in which she was so fenced 
about and guarded by love and devotion. I do not know that she ever 
felt any romantic or enthusiastic love for this big Yorkshireman; but I 
do know that from the first hour in which she laid her head upon his 
broad breast she was true to him—true as a wife should be; true in 
every thought; true in the merest shadow of a thought. A wide gulf 
yawned around the altar of her home, separating her from every other man 
in the universe, and leaving her alone with that one man whom she had 
accepted as her husband. She had accepted him in the truest and purest 
sense of the word. She had accepted him from the hand of God, as the 
protector and shelterer of her life ; and morning and night, upon her knees, 
she thanked the gracious Creator who had made this man for her help- 
meet. 

But after duly setting down all this, I have to confess that poor John 
Mellish was cruelly henpecked. Such big, blustering fellows are created 
to be the much-enduring subjects of petticoat government; and they 
carry the rosy garlands until their dying hour with a sublime uncon- 
sciousness that those floral chains are not very easy to be broken. 
Your little man is self-assertive, and for ever on his guard against wo- 
manly domination. All tyrannical husbands on record have been little 
men, from Mr. Daniel Quilp upwards; but who could ever convince a 
fellow of six foot two in his stockings that he was afraid of his wife? He 
submits to the pretty tyrant with a quiet smile of resignation. What does 
it matter? She is so little, so fragile; he could break that tiny wrist 
with one twist of his big thumb and finger; and in the mean time, till 
affairs get desperate, and such measures become necessary, it’s as well 
to let her have her own way. 

John Mellish did not even debate the point. He loved her, and he 
laid himself down to be trampled upon by her gracious feet. Whatever 
she did or said was charming, bewitching, and wonderful to him. If she 
ridiculed and laughed at him, her laughter was the sweetest harmony in 
creation; and it pleased him to think that his absurdities could give birth 
to such music. If she lectured him, she arose to the sublimity of a 
priestess, and he listened to her and worshiped her as the most noble of 
living creatures. And with all this, his innate manliness of character 
preserved him from any taint of that quality our argot has christened 
spooneyism. It was only those who knew him well and watched him 
closely who could fathom the full depths of his tender weakness. The 
noblest sentiments approach most nearly to the universal, and this love 
of John’s was in a manner universal. It was the love of husband, father, 
mother, brother, melted into one comprehensive affection. He had a 
mother’s weak pride in Aurora, a mother’s foolish vanity in the wonder- 

ful creature, the rara avis he had won from her nest to be his wife. If 
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Mrs. Mellish was complimented while John stood by, he simpered like a 
school-girl who blushes at a handsome man’s first flatteries. I’m afraid 
he bored his male acquaintance about “my wife :” her marvellous leap 
over the bullfinch; the plan she drew for the new stables, “which the 
architect said was a better plan than he could have drawn himself, sir, 
by Gad” (a clever man, that Doncaster architect); the surprising manner 
she had discovered the fault in the chestnut colt’s off fore-leg; the pencil 
sketch she had made of her dog Bow-wow (“Sir Edwin Landseer might 
have been proud of such spirit and dash, sir’). All these things did the 
country gentlemen hear, until, perhaps, they grew a shade weary of 
John’s talk of “ my wife.” But they were never weary of Aurora her- 
self. She took her place at once among them; and they bowed down 
to her and worshiped her, envying John Mellish the ownership of such 
a high-bred filly, as I fear they were but likely, unconsciously, to de- 
signate my black-eyed heroine. 

The domain over which Aurora found herself empress was no inconsi- 
derable one. John Mellish had inherited an estate which brought him an 
income of something between sixteen and seventeen thousand a year. 
Far-away farms, upon wide Yorkshire wolds and fenny Lincolnshire 
flats, owned him master; and the intricate secrets of his possessions 
were scarcely known to himself,—known, perhaps, to none but his land- 
steward and solicitor, a grave gentleman who lived in Doncaster, and 
drove about once a fortnight down to Mellish Park, much to the horror 
of its light-hearted master, to whom “ business” was a terrible bugbear. 
Not that I would have the reader for a moment imagine John Mellish an 
empty-headed blockhead, with no comprehension save for his own daily 
pleasures. He was not a reading man, nor a business man, nor a poli- 
tician, nor a student of the natural scienees. There was an observatory 
in the Park; but John had fitted it up as a smoking-room, the revolv- 
ing openings in the roof being very convenient for letting out the efflu- 
via of his guests’ cheroots and Havanas; Mr. Mellish caring for the stars 
very much after the fashion of that Assyrian monarch who was content to 
see them shine, and thank their Maker for their beauty. He was not a 
spiritualist ; and unless one of the tables at Mellish could have given him 
“a tip” for the “Sellinger” or Great Ebor, he would have cared very 
little if every inch of walnut and rosewood in his house had grown ora- 
cular. But for all this he was no fool; he had that brightly-clear intel- 
lect which very often accompanies perfect honesty of purpose, and which 
is the very intellect of all others most successful in the discumfiture of 
all knavery. He was not a creature to despise, for his very weaknesses 
were manly. Perhaps Aurora felt this, and that it was something to rule 
over such a man. Sometimes, in an outburst of loving gratitude, she 
would nestle her handsome head upon his breast,—tall as she was, she 
was only tall enough to take shelter under his wing,—and tell him that 
he was the dearest and the best of men, and that, although she might 
love him to her dying day, she could never, never, NEVER love him half 
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as much as he deserved. After which, half ashamed of herself for the 
sentimental declaration, she would alternately ridicule, lecture, and ty- 
rannise over him for the rest of the day. 

Lucy beheld this state of things with silent bewilderment. Could the 
woman who had once been loved by Talbot Bulstrode sink to this? The 
happy wife of a fair-haired Yorkshireman; with her fondest wishes con- 
centered in her namesake the bay filly, which was to run in a weight-for- 
age race at the York Spring, and was entered for the ensuing Derby ; 
interested in a tan gallop, a new stable; talking of mysterious but 
evidently all-important creatures, called by such names as Scott and 
Fobert and Challoner; and to all appearance utterly forgetful of the fact 
that there existed upon the earth a divinity with fathomless gray eyes, 
known to mortals as the heir of Bulstrode. Poor Lucy was like to have 
been driven well-nigh demented by the talk about this bay filly, Aurora, 
as the Spring Meeting drew near. She was taken to see it every morning 
by Aurora and John, who, in their anxiety for the improvement of their 
favourite, looked at the animal upon each visit as if they expected some 
wonderful physical transformation to have occurred in the stillness of the 
night. The loose box in which the filly was lodged was watched night 
and day by an amateur detective force of stable-boys and hangers-on; 
and John Mellish once went so far as to dip a tumbler into the pail of 
water provided for the bay filly, Aurora, to ascertain, of his own expe- 
rience, that the crystal fluid was innocuous; for he grew nervous as the 
eventful day drew nigh, and was afraid of lurking danger to the filly from 
dark-minded touts who might have heard of her in London. I fear the 
touts troubled their heads very little about this graceful two-year old, 
though she had the blood of Old Melbourne and West Australian in her 
veins, to say nothing of other aristocracy upon the maternal side. The 
suspicious gentlemen hanging about York and Doncaster in those early 
April days were a great deal too much occupied with Lord Glasgow’s lot, 
and John Scott’s lot, and Lord Zetland’s and Mr. Merry’s lot, and other 
lots of equal distinction, to have much time to prowl about Mellish Park, 
or peer into that meadow which the young man had caused to be sur- 
rounded by an eight-foot fence for the privacy of the Derby winner in 
futuro. Lucy declared the filly to be the loveliest of creatures, and safe 
to win any number of cups and plates that might be offered for equine 
competition; but she was always glad, when the daily visit was over, to 
find herself safely out of reach of those high-bred hind-legs, which seemed 
to possess a faculty for being in all four corners of the loose box at one 
and the same moment. 

The first day of the Meeting came, and found half the Mellish house- 
hold established at York: John and his family at an hotel near the bet- 
ting-rooms; and the trainer, his satellites, and the filly, at a little inn 
close to the Knavesmire. Archibald Floyd did his best to be interested in 
the event which was so interesting to his children; but he freely confessed 
to his grandniece, Lucy, that he heartily wished the Meeting over, and 
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the merits of the bay filly decided. She had stood her trial nobly, John 
said ; not winning with a rush, it is true; in point of fact, being in a man- 
ner beaten; but evincing a power to stay, which promised better for the 
future than any two-year-old velocity. When the saddling-bell rang, 
Aurora, her father, and Lucy were stationed in the balcony, a crowd of 
friends about them; Mrs. Mellish, with a pencil in her hand, putting 
down all manner of impossible bets in her excitement, and making such 
a book as might have been preserved as a curiosity in sporting annals. 
John was pushing in and out of the ring below, tumbling over small book- 
men in his agitation, dashing from the ring to the weighing-house, and 
hanging about the small pale-faced boy who was to ride the filly as 
anxiously as if the jockey had been a prime minister, and John a family- 
man with half a dozen sons in need of Government appointments. I 
tremble to think how many bonuses, in the way of five-pound notes, 
John promised this pale-faced lad, on condition that the stakes (some 
small matter amounting to about sixty pounds) were pulled off—pulled 
off where, I wonder?—by the bay filly Aurora. If the youth had not 
been of that preternatural order of beings who seem born of an emotion- 
less character to wear silk for the good of their fellow-men, his brain must 
certainly have been dazed by the variety of conflicting directions which 
John Mellish gave him within the critical last quarter of an hour ; but hav- 
ing received his orders early that morning from the trainer, accompanied 
with a warning not to suffer himself to be tewed (Yorkshire patois for 
worried) by any thing Mr. Mellish might say, the sallow-complexioned 
lad walked about in the calm serenity of innocence,—there are honest 
jockeys in the world, thank Heaven!—and took his seat in the saddle with 
as even a pulse as if he had been about to ride in an omnibus. 

There were some people upon the Stand that morning who thought 
the face of Aurora Mellish as pleasant a sight as the smooth greensward 
of the Knavesmire, or the best horse-flesh in the county of York. All 
forgetful of herself in her excitement, with her natural vivacity multiplied 
by the animation of the scene before her, she was more than usually 
lovely ; and Archibald Floyd looked at her with a fond emotion, so inter- 
mingled with gratitude to Heaven for the happiness of his daughter’s 
destiny as to be almost akin to pain. She was happy; she was tho- 
roughly happy at last,—this child of his dead Eliza, this sacred charge’ 
left to him by the woman he had loved; she was happy, and she was 
safe ; he could go to his grave resignedly to-morrow, if it pleased God,— 
knowing this. Strange thoughts, perhaps, for a crowded race-course ; but 
our most solemn fancies do not come always in solemn places. Nay, it 
is often in the midst of crowds and confusion that our souls wing their 
loftiest flights, and the saddest memories return to us. You see a man 
sitting at some theatrical entertainment with a grave, abstracted face, 
over which no change of those around him has any influence. He may 
be thinking of his dead wife, dead ten years ago; he may be acting over 
well-remembered scenes of joy and sorrow; he may be recalling cruel 
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words, never to be atoned for upon earth, angry looks gone to be regis- 
tered against him in the skies, while his children are laughing at the 
clown on the stage below him. He may be moodily meditating inevit- 
able bankruptcy or coming ruin, holding imaginary meetings with his 
creditors, and contemplating prussic acid upon the refusal of his certifi- 
cate, while his eldest daughter is crying with Pauline Deschapelles. So 
Archibald Floyd, while the numbers were going up, and the jockeys 
being weighed, and the book-men clamouring below him, leaned over the 
broad ledge of the stone balcony, and, looking far away across the grassy 
amphitheatre, thought of the dead wife who had bequeathed to him this 
precious daughter. 

The bay filly, Aurora, was beaten ignominiously. Mrs. Mellish 
turned white with despair as she saw the amber jacket, black belt, 
and blue cap crawling in at the heels of the ruck, the jockey looking 
pale defiance at the bystanders: as who should say that the filly had 
never been meant to win, and that the defeat of to-day was but an 
artfully-concocted ruse whereby fortunes were to be made in the future? 
John Mellish, something used to such disappointments, crept away to 
hide his discomfiture outside the ring ; but Aurora dropped her card and 
pencil, and, stamping her foot upon the stone flooring of the balcony, told 
Lucy and the banker that it was a shame, and that the boy must have 
sold the race, as it was impossible the filly could have been fairly beaten. 
As she turned to say this, her cheeks flushed with passion, and her eyes 
flashing bright indignation on any one who might stand in the way to 
receive the angry, electric light, she became aware of a pale face and a 
pair of gray eyes earnestly regarding her from the threshold of an open 
window two or three paces off;‘and in another moment both she and 
her father had recognised Talbot Bulstrode. 

The young man saw that he was recognised, and approached them, 
hat in hand,—very, very pale, as Lucy always remembered,—and, with a 
voice that trembled as he spoke, wished the banker and the two ladies 
“Good day.” 

And it was thus that they met, these two who had “ parted in silence 
and tears,” more than “ half broken-hearted,” to sever, as they thought, 
for eternity ; it was thus—upon this commonplace, prosaic, half-guinea 
Grand Stand—that Destiny brought them once more face to face. 

A year ago, and how often in the spring twilight Aurora Floyd had 
pictured her possible meeting with Talbot Bulstrode! He would come 
upon her suddenly, perhaps, in the still moonlight, and she would swoon 
away and die at his feet of the unendurable emotion. Or they would 
meet in some crowded assembly ; she dancing, laughing with hollow, 
simulated mirth; and the shock of one glance of those eyes would slay 
her in her painted glory of jewels and grandeur. How often, ah, how 
often she had acted the scene and felt the anguish !—only a year ago, 
less than a year ago, ay, even so lately as on that balmy September 
day when she had lain on the rustic couch at the Chateau d’Arques, 
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looking down at the fair Normandy landscape, with faithful John at 
watch by her side, the tame goats browsing upon the grassy platform 
behind her, and preternaturally ancient French ehildren teasing the mild, 
long-suffering animals; and to-day she met him with her thoughts so full 
of the horse that had just been beaten, that she scarcely knew what she 
‘said to her sometime lover. Aurora Floyd was dead and buried, and 
Aurora Mellish, looking critically at Talbot Bulstrode, wondered how any 
one could have ever gone near to the gates of death for the love of him. 

It was Talbot who grew pale at this unlooked-for encounter; it was 
Talbot whose voice was shaken in the utterance of those few every-day 
syllables which common courtesy demanded of him. The Captain had 
not so easily learned to forget. He was older than Aurora, and he had 
reached the age of two-and-thirty without having ever loved woman, only 
to be the more desperately attacked by the fatal disease when his time came. 
He suffered acutely at that sudden meeting. Wounded in his pride by her 
serene indifference, dazzled afresh by her beauty, mad with jealous fury 
at the thought that he had lost her, Captain Bulstrode’s feelings were 
of no very enviable nature; and if Aurora had ever wished to avenge 
that cruel scene at Felden Woods, her hour of vengeance had most 
certainly come. But she was too generous a creature'to have harboured 
such a thought. She had submitted in all humility to Talbot’s decree ; 
she had accepted his decision, and had believed in its justice; and seeing 
his agitation to-day, she was sorry for him. She pitied him with a tender, 
matronly compassion, such as she,-in the safe harbour of a happy home, 
might be privileged to feel for this poor wanderer still at sea on life’s 
troubled ocean. Love, and the memory of love, must indeed have died 
before we can feel like this. The terrible passion must have died that 
slow and certain death, from the grave of which no haunting ghost ever 
returns to torment the survivors. It was, and it is not. Aurora might 
have been shipwrecked and cast on a desert island with Talbot Bulstrode, 
and might have lived ten years in his company, without ever feeling for 
ten seconds as she had felt for him once. With these impetuous and 
impressionable people, who live quickly, a year is sometimes as twenty 
years ; so Aurora looked back at Talbot Bulstrode across a gulf which 
stretched for weary miles between them, and wondered if they had really 
ever stood side by side, allied by hope and love, in the days that were 
gone. 

While Aurora was thinking of these things, as well as a little of the 
bay filly, and while Talbot, half-choked by a thousand confused emotions, 
tried to appear preternaturally at his ease, John Mellish, having refreshed 
his spirits with bottled beer, came suddenly upon the party, and slapped 
the Captain on the back. 

He was not jealous, this happy John. Secure in his wife’s love and 
truth, he was ready to face a regiment of her old admirers; indeed, he 
rather delighted in the idea of avenging Aurora upon this cowardly 
lover. Talbot glanced involuntarily at the members of the York con« 
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stabulary on the course below ; wondering how they would act if he were 
to fling John Mellish over the stone balcony, and do a murder then and 
there. He was thinking this while John was nearly ringing off his 
hand in cordial salutation, and asking what the deuce had brought him 
to the York Spring. 

Talbot explained rather lamely that, being knocked up by his Parlia-: 
mentary work, he had come down to spend a few days with an old 
brother-officer, Captain Hunter, who had a place between York and 
Leeds. 

Mr. Mellish declared that nothing could be more lucky than this. 
He knew Hunter well; the two men must join them at dinner that day ; 
and Talbot must give them a week at the Park after he left the Captain’s 

lace. 
7 Talbot murmured some vague protestation of the impossibility of this, 
to which John paid no attention whatever, hustling his sometime rival 
away from the ladies in his eagerness to get back to the ring, where he 
had to complete his book for the next race. 

So Captain Bulstrode was gone once more, and throughout the brief 
interview no one had cared to notice Lucy Floyd, who had been pale and 
red by turns half a dozen times within the last ten minutes. 

John and Talbot returned after the start, with Captain Hunter, who 
was brought on to the stand to be presented to Aurora, and who im- 
mediately entered into a very animated discussion upon the day’s racing. 
How Captain Bulstrode abhorred this idle babble of horse-flesh ; this per- 
petual jargon, alike in every mouth—from Aurora’s rosy Cupid’s bow to 
the tobacco-tainted lips of the book-men in the ring! Thank Heaven, this 
was not his wife who knew all the slang of the course, and, with lorgnette 
in hand, was craning her swan-like throat to catch sight of a wind in the 
Knavesmire and the horse that had a lead of half a mile. 

Why had he ever consented to come into this accursed horse-racing 
county? Why had he deserted the Cornish miners, even for a week? 
Better to be wearing out his brains over Dryasdust pamphlets and Par- 
liamentary minutes than to be here; desolate amongst this shallow- 
minded, clamorous multitude, who have nothing to do but to throw up caps 
and ery huzza for any winner of any race. Talbot, as a bystander, could 
not but remark this, and draw from this something of a philosophical les- 
son on life. He saw that there was always the same clamour and the 
same rejoicing in the crowd, whether the winning jockey wore blue and 
black belt, yellow and black cap, white with scarlet spots, or any other 
variety of colour, even to dismal sable; and he could but wonder how this 
was. Did the unlucky speculators run away and hide themselves while 
the uplifted voices were rejoicing? When the welkin was rent with the 
name of Kettledrum, where were the men who had backed Dundee un- 
flinchingly up to the dropping of the flag and the ringing of the bell? 
When Thormanby came in with a rush, where were the wretched crea- 
tures whose fortunes hung on Umpire or Wizard? They were voiceless, 
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these poor unlucky ones, crawling away with sick white faces to gather 
in groups, and explain to each other, with stable jargon intermingled with 
oaths, how it ought not to have been, and never could have been, but for 
some unlooked-for and preposterous combination of events never before 
witnessed upon any mortal course. How little is ever seen of the losers 
in any of the great races run upon this earth! For years and years the 
name of Louis Napoleon is an empty sound, signifying nothing; when, lo, 
a few master-strokes of policy and finesse, a little juggling with those 
pieces of pasteboard out of which are built the shaky card-palaces men 
call empires, and creation rings with the same name; the outsider 
emerges from the ruck, and the purple jacket, spotted with golden bees, 
is foremost in the mighty race. 

Talbot Bulstrode leaned with folded arms upon the stone balustrade, 
looking down at the busy life below him and thinking of these things. 
Pardon him for his indulgence in dreary platitudes and worn-out sentimen- 
talities. He was a desolate, purposeless man; entered for no race him- 
self; scratched for the matrimonial stakes; embittered by disappointment; 
soured by doubt and suspicion. He had spent the dull winter months 
upon the Continent, having no mind to go down to Bulstrode to encounter 
his mother’s sympathy and his cousin Constance Trevyllian’s chatter. 
He was unjust enough to nourish a secret dislike to that young lady for 
the good service she had done him by revealing Aurora’s flight. 

Are we ever really grateful to the people who tell us of the iniquity 
of those we love? Are we ever really just to the kindly creatures who 
give us friendly warning of our danger? No, never! We hate them; 
always involuntarily reverting to them as the first cause of our anguish ; 
always repeating to ourselves that, had they been silent, that anguish 
need never have been ; always ready to burst forth in one wild rage with 
the mad cry, that “it is better to be much abused than but to know’t a 
little.” When the friendly Ancient drops his poisoned hints into poor Othel- 
lo’s ear, it is not Mistress Desdemona, but Jago himself, whom the noble 
Moor first has a mind to strangle. If poor innocent Constance Trevyl- 
lian had been born the veriest cur in the county of Cornwall, she would 
have had a better chance of winning Talbot’s regard than she had now. 

Why had he come into Yorkshire? I left that question unanswered just 
now, for I am ashamed to tell the reasons which actuated this unhappy man. 
He came, in a paroxysm of curiosity, to learn what kind of life Aurora 
led with her husband, John Mellish. He had suffered horrible distrac- 
tions of mind upon this subject, one moment imagining her the most 
despicable of coquettes, ready to marry any man who had a fair estate 
and a good position to offer her, and by and by depicting her as some white- 
robed Iphigenia, led a passive victim to the sacrificial shrine. So, when 
happening to meet this good-natured brother officer at the United Service 
Club, he had consented to run down to Captain Hunter's country place, 
for a brief respite from Parliamentary minutes and red-tape, the artful hy- 
pocrite had never owned to himself that he was burning to hear tidings of 
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his false and fickle love, and that it was some lingering fumes of the old 
intoxication that carried him down to Yorkshire. But now, now that he 
met her—met her, the heartless, abominable creature, radiant and happy 
—mere simulated happiness and feverish mock: radiance, no doubt, but 
too well put on to be quite pleasing to him,—now he knew her. He knew 
her at last, the wicked enchantress, the soulless siren. He knew that 
she had never loved him; that she was of course powerless to love; good 
for nothing but to wreath her white arms and flash the dark splendour of 
her eyes for weak man’s destruction; fit for nothing but to float in her 
beauty above the waves that concealed the bleached bones of her victims. 
Poor John Mellish! Talbot reproached himself for his hardness of heart 
in nourishing one spiteful feeling towards a man who was so deeply to be 
pitied. 

When the race was done, Captain Bulstrode turned, and beheld the 
black-eyed sorceress in the midst of a group gathered about a grave patri- 
arch with gray hair and the look of one accustomed to command. 

This grave patriarch was John Pastern. 

I write his name with respect, even as it was reverentially whispered 
there, till, travelling from lip to lip, every one present knew that a great 
man was amongst them. A very quiet, unassuming veteran, sitting with 
his womankind about him,—his wife and daughter, as I think,—self-pos- 
sessed and grave, while men were busy with his name in the crowd below, 
and while tens of thousands were staked in trusting dependence on his 
acumen. What golden syllables might have fallen from those oracular lips, 
had the veteran been so pleased! What hundreds would have been freely 
bidden for a word, a look, a nod, a wink, a mere significant pursing-up of 
the lips from that great man! What is the fable of the young lady who dis- 
coursed pearls and diamonds to a truth such as this? Pearls and diamonds 
must be of large size which would be worth the secrets of those Richmond 
stables, the secrets which Mr. Pastern might tell ifhe chose. Perhaps it 
is the knowledge of this which gives him a calm, almost clerical, gravity 
of manner. People come to him, and fawn upon him, and tell him that 
such and such a horse from his stable has won, or looks safe to win; 
and he nods pleasantly, thanking them for the kind information ; while 
perhaps his thoughts are far away on Epsom Downs or Newmarket Flats, 
winning future Derbys and Two Thousands with colts that are as yet un- 
foaled. , 

John Mellish is on intimate terms with the great man, to whom he 
presents Aurora, and of whonf he asks advice upon a matter that has 
been troubling him for some time. His trainer’s health is failing him, 
and he wants assistance in the stables; a younger man, honest and 
clever. Does Mr. Pastern know such a one? 

The veteran tells him, after due consideration, that he does know of a 
young man ; honest, he believes, as times go, who was once employed in 
the Richmond stables, and who had written to him only a few days before, 
asking for his influence in getting him a situation. “ But the lad’s name 
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has slipped my memory,” added Mr. Pastern; “he was butalad when he 
was with me; but, bless my soul, that’s ten years ago! I'll look-up his 
letter when I go home, and write to you about him. I know he’s clever, 
and I believe he’s honest; and I shall be only too happy,” concluded the 
old gentleman gallantly, “to do any thing to oblige Mrs. Mellish.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“LOVE TOOK UP THE GLASS OF TIME AND TURNED IT IN HIS GLOWING HANDS.” 


Tatror ButstRoDE yielded at last to John’s repeated invitations, and 
consented to pass a couple of days at Mellish Park. 

He despised and hated himself for the absurd concession. In what a 
pitiful farce had the tragedy ended! A visitor in the house of his rival. 
A calm spectator of Aurora’s every-day, commonplace happiness. For the 
space of two days he had consented to occupy this most preposterous posi- 
tion. Two days only; then back to the Cornish miners, and the desolate 
bachelor’s lodgings in Queen’s Square, Westminster ; back to his tent in 
life’s great Sahara. He could not for the very soul of him resist the 
temptation of beholding the inner life of that Yorkshire mansion. He 
wanted to know for certain—what was it to him, I wonder?—whether she 
was really happy, and had utterly forgotten him. They all returned to 
the Park together, Aurora, John, Archibald Floyd, Lucy, Talbot Bul- 
strode, and Captain Hunter. The last-named officer was a jovial gentle- 
man, with a hook nose and auburn whiskers; a gentleman whose intel- 
lectual attainments were of no very oppressive order, but a hearty, plea- 
sant guest in an honest country mansion, where there is cheer and wel- 
come for all. 

Talbot could but inwardly confess that Aurora became her new posi- 
tion. How every body loved her! What an atmosphere of happiness 
she created about her wherever she went! How joyously the dogs barked 
and leapt at sight of her, straining their chains in the desperate effort to 
approach her. How fearlessly the thorough-bred mares and foals ran to 
the paddock-gates to bid her welcome, bending down their velvet nos- 
trils to nestle upon her shoulder, or respond to the touch of her caressing 
hand. Seeing all this, how could Talbot refrain from remembering that 
this same sunlight might have shone upon that dreary castle far away 
by the surging Western Sea? She might have been his, this beautiful 
creature ; but at what price? At the price of honour; at the price of 
every principle of his mind, which had set* up for himeelf a holy and per- 
fect standard—a pure and spotless ideal for the wife of his choice. For- 
bid it, manhood! He might have weakly yielded; he might have been 
happy, with the blind happiness of a lotus-eater, but not the reasonable 
bliss of a Christian. Thank Heaven for the strength which had been given 
to him to escape from the silken net! Thank Heaven for the power which 
had been granted to him to fight the battle. 

Standing by Aurora’s side in one of the wide windows at Mellish 
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Park, looking far out over the belted lawn to the glades in which the 
deer lay basking drowsily in the April sunlight, he could not repress the 
thought uppermost in his mind. 

“T am—very glad—to see you so happy, Mrs. Mellish.” 

She looked at him with frank, truthful eyes, in whose brightness 
there was not one latent shadow. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I am very, very happy. My husband is very good 
to me. He loves—and trusts me.” 

She could not resist that one little stab—the only vengeance she 
ever took upon him; but a stroke that pierced him to the heart. 

“ Aurora ! Aurora! Aurora !” he cried. 

That half-stifled ery revealed the secret of wounds that were not yet 
healed. Mrs. Mellish turned pale at the traitorous sound. This man 
must be cured. The happy wife, secure in her own stronghold of love © 
and confidence, could not bear to see this poor fellow still adrift. 

She by no means despaired of his cure, for experience had taught her, 
that although love’s passionate fever takes several forms, there are very 
few of them incurable. Had she not passed safely through the ordeal 
herself, without one scar to bear witness of the old wounds? 

She left Captain Bulstrode staring moodily out. of the window, and 
went away to plan the saving of this poor shipwrecked soul. 

She ran in the first place to tell Mr. John Mellish of her discovery, 
as it was her custom to carry to him every scrap of intelligence, great 
and small. 

“ My dearest old Jack,” she said—it was another of her customs to 
address him by every species of exaggeratedly endearing appellation ; it 
may be that she did this for the quieting of her own conscience, being 
well aware that she tyrannised over him—“ my darling boy, I have made 
a discovery.” 

“ About the filly ?” 

“ About Talbot Bulstrode.” 

John’s blue eyes twinkled maliciously. He was evidently half-pre- 
pared for what was coming. 

“What is it, Lolly ?” 

Lolly was a corruption of Aurora, devised by John Mellish. 

“Why, I’m really afraid, my precious darling, that he hasn’t quite 
got over—” 

“My taking you away from him!” roared John. “I thought as 
much. Poor devil—poor Talbot! I could see that he would have liked 
to fight me on the Stand at York. Upon my word, I pity him!” and in 
token of his compassion Mr. Mellish burst into that old joyous, boisterous, 
but musical laugh, which Talbot might almost have heard at the oer 
end of the house. 

This was a favourite delusion of John’s. He firmly believed that he 
had won Aurora’s affection in fair competition with Captain Bulstrode; 
pleasantly ignoring that the Captain had resigned all pretensions to Miss 
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Floyd’s hand nine or ten months before his own offer had been ac- 
cepted. 

The genial, sanguine creature had a habit of deceiving himself in this: 
manner. He saw all things in the universe just as he wished to see 
them,—all men and women good and honest; life one long, pleasant 
voyage in a well-fitted ship, with only first-class passengers on board. 
He was one of those men who are likely to cut their throats or take 
prussic acid upon the day they first encounter the black visage of Care. 

“ And what are we to do with this poor fellow, Lolly?’ 

“‘ Marry him!” exclaimed Mrs. Mellish. 

“ Both of us ?” said John simply. 

“My dearest pet, what an obtuse old darling you are! No; marry 
him to Lucy Floyd, my first cousin once removed, and keep the Bul- 
strode estate in the family.” 

“Marry him to Lucy!” 

“Yes; why not? She has studied enough, and learnt history, and 
geography, and astronomy, and botany, and geology, and conchology, 
and entomology enough; and she has covered I don’t know how many 
China jars with impossible birds and flowers; and she has illuminated. 
missals, and read High-Church novels. So the next best thing she can 
do is to marry Talbot Bulstrede.” 

John had his own reasons for agreeing with Aurora in this matter. 
He remembered that secret of poor Lucy’s, which he had discovered more 
than a year before at Felden Woods: the secret which had been revealed 
to him by some mysterious sympathetic power belonging to hopeless love. 
So Mr. Mellish declared his hearty concurrence in Aurora’s scheme, and 
the two amateur match-makers set to work to devise a complicated man- 
trap, in the which Talbot was to be entangled; never for a moment ima- 
gining that, while they were racking their brains in the endeavour to bring 
this piece of machinery to perfection, the intended victim was quietly 
strolling across the sunlit lawn towards the very fate they desired for 
him. 

Yes, Talbot Bulstrode lounged with languid step to meet his Destiny, 
in a wood upon the borders of the Park; a part of the Park, indeed, in- 
asmuch as it was within the boundary-fence of John’s domain. The 
wood-anemones trembled in the spring breezes, deep in those shadowy ar- 
cades; pale primroses showed their mild faces amid their sheltering leaves ; 
and in shady nooks, beneath low spreading boughs of elm and beech, oak 
and ash, the violets hid their purple beauty from the vulgar eye. A 
lovely spot, soothing by its harmonious influence; a very forest sanctuary, 
without whose dim arcades man cast his burden down, to enter in a child. 
Captain Bulstrode had felt in no very pleasant humour as he walked 
across the lawn; but some softening influence stole upon him on the 
threshold of that sylvan shelter which made him feel a better man. He 
began to question himself as to how he was playing his part in the great 
drama of life. 
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“Good Heavens!” he thought, “what a shameful coward, what a 
negative wretch, I have become by this one grief of my manhood ! - An 
indifferent son, a careless brother, a useless, purposeless creature, content 
to dawdle away my life in feeble pottering with political economy. Shall 
I ever be in earnest again? Is this dreary doubt of every living crea- 
ture to go with me to my grave? Less than two years ago my heart 
sickened at the thought that I had lived to two-and-thirty years of age, 
and had never been loved. Since then—since then—since then I have 
lived through life’s brief fever; I have fought manhood’s worst and 
sharpest battle, and find myself—where? Exactly where I was before; 
still companionless upon the dreary journey; only a little nearer to the 
end.” | 

He walked slowly onward into the woodland aisle, other aisles branch- 
ing away from him right and left into deep glades and darkening shadow. 
A month or so later, and the mossy ground beneath his feet would be one 
purple carpet of hyacinths, the very air thick with a fatal scented vapour 
from the perfumed bulbs. 

“T asked too much,” said Talbot, in that voiceless argument we are 
perpetually carrying on with ourselves; “I asked too much; I yielded 
to the spell of the siren, and was angry because I missed the white wings — 
of the angel. I was bewitched by the fascinations of a beautiful woman, 
when I should have sought for a noble-minded wife.” 

He went deeper and deeper into the wood, going to his fate, as ano- 
ther man was to do before the coming summer was over; but to what a 
different fate! The long arcades of beech and elm had reminded him 
from the first of the solemn aisles of a cathedral. The saint was only 
needed. And coming suddenly to a spot where a new arcade branched 
off abruptly on his right hand, he saw, in one of the sylvan niches, as fair 
a saint as had ever been modelled by the hand of artist and believer,— 
the same golden-haired angel he had seen in the long drawing-room 
at Felden Woods,—Lucy Floyd, with the pale aureola about her head, 
her large straw-hat in her lap filled with anemones and violets, and the 
third volume of a novel in her hand. 

How much in life often hangs, or seems to us to hang, upon what is 
called by playwrights “a situation”! But for this sudden encounter, 
but for coming thus upon this pretty picture, Talbot Bulstrode might 
have dropped into his grave ignorant to the last of Lucy’s love for him. 
But, given a sunshiny April morning (April’s fairest bloom, remember, 
when the capricious nymph is mending her manners, aware that her love- 
lier sister May is at hand, and anxious to make a good impression before 
she drops her farewell curtsey, and weeps her last brief shower of fare- 
well tears)—given a balmy spring morning, solitude, a wood, wild-flow- 
ers, golden hair and blue eyes, and is the problem difficult to solve ? 

Talbot Bulstrode, leaning against the broad trunk of a beech, looked 
down at the fair face, which crimsoned under his eyes; and the first 
glimmering hint of Lucy’s secret began to dawn upon him. At that 
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moment he had no thought of profiting by the discovery, no thought of 
what he was afterwards led on to say. His mind was filled with the 
storm of emotion that had burst from him in that wild cry to Aurora. 
Rage and jealousy, regret, despair, envy, love, and hate,—all the con- 
flicting feelings that had struggled like so many demons in his soul at 
sight of Aurora’s happiness, were still striving for mastery in his breast ; 
and the first words he spoke revealed the thoughts that were uppermost. 

“Your cousin is very happy in her new life, Miss Floyd?” he 
said. 

Lucy looked up at him with surprise. It was the first time he had 
spoken to her of Aurora. 

“Yes,” she answered quietly, “I think she is happy.” 

Captain Bulstrode whisked the end of his cane Across a group of ane- 
mones, and decapitated the tremulous blossoms. He was thinking, rather 
savagely, what a shame it was that this glorious Aurora could be happy 
with big, broad-shouldered, jovial-tempered John Mellish. He could not 
understand the strange anomaly ; he could not discover the clue to the 
secret; he could not comprehend that the devoted love of this sturdy 


Yorkshireman was in itself strong enough to conquer all difficulties, to. 


outweigh all differences. ' 

Little by little he and Lucy began to talk of Aurora, until Miss Floyd 
told her companion all about that dreary time at Felden Woods, during 
which the life of the heiress was well-nigh despaired of. So she had loved 
him truly, then, after all; she had loved, and had suffered, and had lived 
down her trouble, and had forgotten him, and was happy. The story 
was all told in that one sentence. He looked blankly back at the irreco- 
verable past, and was angry with the pride of the Bulstrodes, which had 
stood between himself and his happiness. 

He told sympathising Lucy something of his sorrow; told her that 
misapprehension—mistaken pride—had parted him from Aurora. She 
tried, in her gentle, innocent fashion, to comfort the strong man in his 
weakness, and in trying revealed—ah, how simply and transparently !— 
the old secret, which had so long been hidden from him. 

Heaven help the man whose heart is caught at the rebound by a fair- 
haired divinity, with dove-like eyes, and a low tremulous voice softly 
attuned to his grief. Talbot Bulstrode saw that he was beloved, and, in 
very gratitude, made a dismal offer of the ashes of that fire which had 
burnt so fiercely at Aurora’s shrine. Do not despise this poor Lucy if she 
accepted her cousin’s forgotten lover with humble thankfulness, nay, with 
a tumult of wild delight, and with joyful fear and trembling. She loved 
him so well, and had loved him so long. Forgive and pity her, for she 

» was one of those pure and innocent creatures whose whole being: resolves 
itself into affection ; to whom passion, anger, and pride are unknown; 
who live only to love, and who love until death. Talbot Bulstrode told 
Lucy Floyd that he had loved Aurora with the whole strength of his 
soul, but that, now the battle was over, he, the stricken warrior, needed a 
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consoler for his declining days: would she, could she, give her hand to 

one who would strive to the uttermost to fulfil a husband's duty, and to 
make her happy? Happy! She would have been happy if he had asked 
her to be his slave; happy ifshe could have been a scullery-maid at 
Bulstrode Castle, so that she might have seen the dark face she loved 
once or twice a day through the obscure panes of some kitchen-window. 

But she was the most undemonstrative of women, and, except by her 
blushes, and her drooping eyelids, and the tear-drop trembling upon the 
soft auburn lashes, she made no reply to the Captain’s appeal, until at 
last, taking her hand in his, he won from her a low-consenting murmur 
which meant yes. 

Good Heavens! how hard it is upon such women as these that they 
feel so much and yet display so little feeling: The dark-eyed, impetuous 
creatures, who speak out fearlessly, and tell you that they love or hate you, 
flinging their arms round your neck or throwing the carving-knife at 
you, as the case may be, get full value for all their emotion; but these 
gentle creatures love, and make no sign. They sit, like Patience on a 
monument, smiling at grief; and no one reads the mournful meaning of 
that sad smile. Concealment, like the worm i’ the bud, feeds on their 
damask cheeks; and compassionate relatiyes tell them that they are 
bilious, and recommend Cockle’s pills, or some other homely remedy, for 
their pallid complexions. They are always ata disadvantage. Their inner 
life may be a tragedy, all blood and tears, while their outer existence is 
some dull domestic drama of every-day life. The only outward sign 
Lucy Floyd gave of the condition of her heart was that one tremulous, 
half-whispered affirmative; and yet whata tempest of emotion was going 
forward within! The muslin folds of her dress rose and fell with the 
surging billows; but, for the very life of her, she could have uttered no 
better response to Talbot’s pleading: 

It was only by and by, after she and Captain Bulstrode had wandered 
slowly back to the house, that her emotion betrayed itself. Aurora met 
her cousin in the corridor out of which their rooms opened, and, drawing 
Lucy into her own dressing-room, asked the truant where she had been. 

“Where have you been, you runaway girl? John and I have wanted 
you half a dozen times.” 

Miss Lucy Floyd explained that she had been in the wood with the 
last new novel,—a High-Church novel, in which the heraine rejected the 
clerical hero because he did not perform the service according to the 
Rubric. Now Miss Lucy Floyd made this admission with so much con- 
fusion and so many blushes, that it would have appeared as if there were 
some lurking criminality in the fact of spending an April morning in a 
wood ; and being further examined as to why she had stayed so long, and 
whether she had been alone all the time, poor Lucy fell into a pitiful state 
of embarrassment, saying that she had been alone; that is to say, part of 
the time—or at least most of the time ; but that Captain Bulstrode— 
But in trying to pronounce his name,—this beloved, this sacred name, 
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—Lucy Floyd’s utterance failed her; she fairly broke down, and burst 
into tears. 

Aurora laid her cousin’s face upon her breast, and looked down, with 
a womanly, matronly glance, into those tearful blue eyes. 

“Lucy, my darling,” she said, “is it really and truly as I think—as 
I wish :—Talbot loves you?” 

“He has asked me to marry him,” Lucy whispered. 

“‘ And you—you have consented—you love him?” 

Lucy Floyd only answered by a new burst of tears. 

“Why, my darling, how this surprises me! How long has it been so, 
Lucy? How long have you loved him?” 

“ From the hour I first saw him,” murmured Lucy; “from the day 
he first came to Felden. O Aurora, I know how foolish and weak it was ; 
I hate myself for the folly ; but he is so good, so noble, so—” 

“« My silly darling; and because he is good and noble, and has asked 
you to be his wife, you shed as many tears as if you had been asked to 
go to his funeral. My loving, tender Lucy, you loved him all the time, 
then ; and you were so gentle and good to me—to me, who was selfish 
enough never to guess—My dearest, you are a hundred times better 
suited to him than ever I was, and you will be as happy—as happy as I 
am with that ridiculous old John.” 

Aurora’s eyes filled with tears as she spoke. She was truly and sin- 
cerely glad that Talbot was in a fair way to find consolation, still more 
glad that her sentimental cousin was to be made happy. 

Talbot Bulstrode lingered on a few days at Mellish Park ;—happy, ah, 
too happy days for Lucy Floyd!—and then departed, after receiving 
the congratulations of John and Aurora. 

He was to go straight to Alexander Floyd’s villa at Fulham, and 
plead his cause with Lucy’s father. There was little fear of his meeting 
other than a favourable reception; for Talbot Bulstrode, of Bulstrode 
Castle, was a very great match for a daughter of the junior branch of 
Floyd, Floyd, and Floyd, a young lady whose expectations were con- 
siderably qualified by half a dozen brothers and sisters. 

So Captain Bulstrode went back to London as the betrothed lover of 
Lucy Floyd; went back with a subdued gladness in his heart, all un- 
like the stormy joys of the past. He was happy in the choice he had 
made, calmly and dispassionately. He had loved Aurora for her beauty 
and her fascination; he was going to marry Lucy because he had seen 
much of her, had observed her closely, and believed her to be all that a 
woman should be. Perhaps, if stern truth must be told, Lucy’s chief 
charm in the Captain’s eyes lay in that reverence for himself which she 
so naively betrayed. He accepted her worship with a quiet, unconscious 
serenity, and thought her the most sensible of women. 

Mrs. Alexander was utterly bewildered when Aurora’s sometime lover 
pleaded for her daughter’s hand. She was too busy a mother amongst 
her little flock to be the most penetrating of observers, and she had 
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never suspected the state of Lucy’s heart. She was glad, therefore, 
to find that her daughter did justice to her excellent education, and 
had too much good sense to refuse so advantageous an offer as that 
of Captain Bulstrode; and she joined with her husband in perfect ap- 
proval of Talbot’s suit. So, there being no let or hindrance, and as 
the lovers had long known and esteemed each other, it was decided, 
at the Captain’s request, that the wedding should take place early 
in June, and that the honeymoon should be spent at Bulstrode Castle. 
At the end of May Mr. and Mrs. Mellish went to Felden, on purpose to 
attend Lucy’s wedding, which took place with great style at Fulham, 
Archibald Floyd presenting his grandniece with a cheque for five thousand 
pounds after the return from church. 

Once during that marriage ceremony Talbot Bulstrode was nigh upon 
rubbing his eyes, thinking that the pageant must be a dream. A dream 
surely ; for here was a pale, fair-haired girl by his side, while the woman 
he had chosen two years before stood amidst a group behind him, and looked 
on at the ceremony, a pleased spectator. But when he felt the little gloved 
hand trembling upon his arm, as the bride and bridegroom left the altar, he 
remembered that it was no dream, and that life held new and solemn 
duties for him from that hour. , 

Now my two heroines being married, the reader versed in the physi- 
ology of novel writing may conclude that my story is done, that the green 
curtain is ready to fall upon the last act of the play, and that I have 
nothing more to do than to entreat indulgence for the shortcomings of 
the performance and the performers. Yet, after all, does the business of 
the real life-drama always end upon the altar-steps? Must the play needs 
be over when the hero and heroine have signed their names in the regis- 
ter? Does man cease to be, to do, and to suffer when he gets married ? 
And is it necessary that the novelist, after devoting three volumes to the 
description of a courtship of six weeks’ duration, should reserve for him- 
self only half a page in which to tell us the events of two-thirds of a 
lifetime. Aurora is married, and settled, and happy ; sheltered, as one 
would imagine, from all dangers, safe under the wing of her stalwart 
adorer ; but it does not therefore follow that the story of her life is done. 
She has escaped shipwreck for a while, and has safely landed on a plea- 
sant shore; but the storm may still lower darkly upon the horizon, while 
the hoarse thunder grumbles theateningly in the distance. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MR. PASTERN’S LETTER. 


Mr. Joun MExtisn reserved to himself one room upon the ground- 
floor of his house: a cheerful, airy apartment, with French windows 
opening upon the lawn; windows that were sheltered from the sun by 
a verandah overhung with jessamine and roses. It was altogether a 
pleasant room for the summer season, the floor being covered with an 
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India matting instead of a carpet, and many of the chairs being made of 
light basket-work. Over the chimney-piece hung a portrait of John’s 
father, and opposite to this work of art there was the likeness of the 
deceased gentleman’s favourite hunter, surmounted by a pair of brightly- 
polished spurs, the glistening rowels of which had often pierced .the 
sides of that faithful steed. In this chamber Mr. Mellish kept his whips, 
canes, foils, single-sticks, boxing-gloves, spurs, guns, pistols, powder and 
shot flasks, fishing-tackle, boots, and tops; and many happy mornings 
were spent by the master of Mellish Park in the pleasing occupation of 
polishing, repairing, inspecting, and otherwise setting in order, these 
possessions. He had as many pairs of hunting-boots as would have 
supplied half Leicestershire, with tops to match. He had whips enough 
for half the Melton Hunt. Surrounded by these treasures, as it were in 
a temple sacred to the deities of the race-course and the hunting-field, 
Mr. John Mellish used to hold solemn audiences with his trainer and 
his head-groom upon the business of the stable. 

It was Aurora’s custom to peep into this chamber perpetually, very 
much to the delight and distraction of her adoring husband, who found 
the black eyes of his divinity a terrible hindrance to business, except, 
indeed, when he could induce Mrs. Mellish to join in the discussion upon 
hand, and lend the assistance of her powerful intellect to the little con-, 
clave. I believe that John thought she could have handicapped the 
horses for the Chester Cup as well as Mr. Topham himself. She was 
such a brilliant creature, that every little smattering of knowledge she 
possessed appeared to such good account as to make her seem an adept 
in any subject of which she spoke, and the simple Yorkshireman believed 
in her as the wisest as well as the noblest and fairest of women. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mellish returned to Yorkshire immediately after Lucy’s 
wedding. Poor John was uneasy about his stables; for his trainer was 
a victim to chronic rheumatism, and Mr. Pastern had not as yet made 
any communication respecting the young man of whom he had spoken 
on the Stand at York. 

“T shall keep Langley,” John said to Aurora, speaking of his old 
trainer ; “ for he’s an honest fellow, and his judgment will always be of 
use to me. He and his wife can still occupy the rooms over the stables; 
and the new man, whoever he may be, can live in the lodge on the north 
side of the Park. Nobody ever goes in at that gate; so the lodge- 
keeper’s post is a sinecure, and the cottage has been shut up for the last 
year or two. I wish John Pastern would write.” 

“ And I wish whatever you wish, my dearest life,” Aurora said duti- 
fully to her happy slave. ; 

Very little had been seen of Steeve Hargraves, the Softy, since the 
day upon which John Mellish had turned him neck and crop out of his 
service. One of the grooms had seen him in a little village close to the 
Park, and Stephen had informed the man that he was getting his living 
by doing odd jobs for the doctor of the parish, and looking after that | 
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gentleman’s Horse and gig; but the Softy had seemed inclined to be 
sulky, and had said very little about himself or his sentiments. He 
made very particular inquiries, though, about Mrs. Mellish, and asked so 
many questions as to what Aurora did and said, where she went, whom 
she saw, and how she agreed with her husband, that at last the groom, 
although only a simple country lad, refused to answer any more inter- 
rogatories about his mistress. 

Steeve Hargraves rubbed his coarse, sinewy hands, and chuckled as he 
spoke of Aurora. 

‘“‘She’s a rare proud one,—a regular high-spirited lady,” he said, in 
that whispering voice that always sounded strange. ‘She laid in on to 
me with that riding-whip of hers ; but I bear no malice—I bear no malice. 
She’s a beautiful creature, and I wish Mr. Mellish joy of his bargain.” 

The groom scarcely knew how to take this, not being fully aware if 
it was intended as a compliment or an impertinence. So he nodded to 
the Softy, and strode off, leaving him still rubbing his hands and whis- 
pering about Aurora Mellish, who had long ago forgotten her encounter 
with Mr. Stephen Hargraves. 

How was it likely that she should remember him, or take heed of 
him? How was it likely that she should take alarm because the pale- 
faced widow, Mrs. Walter Powell, sat by her hearth and hated her ? 
Strong in her youth and beauty, rich in her happiness, sheltered and 
defended by her husband’s love, how should she think of danger? How 
_ should she dread misfortune? She thanked God every day that the 
troubles of her youth were past, and that her path in life led henceforth 
through smooth and pleasant places, where no perils could come. 

Lucy was at Bulstrode Castle, winning upon the affections of her hus- 
band’s mother, who patronised her daughter-in-law with lofty kindness, and 
took the blushing, timorous creature under her sheltering wing. Lady Bul- 
strode was very well satisfied with her son’s choice. He might have done 
better, certainly, as to position and fortune, the lady hinted to Talbot ; and, 
in her maternal anxiety, she would have preferred his marrying any one 
rather than the cousin of that Miss Floyd who ran away from school, 
and caused such a scandal at the Parisian seminary. But Lady Bul- 
strode’s heart warmed to Lucy, who was so gentle and humble, and who 
always spoke of Talbot as if he had been a being far “too bright and 
good,” &c., much to the gratification of her ladyship’s maternal vanity. 

“She has a very proper affection for you, Talbot,” Lady Bulstrode 
said, “and, for so young a creature, promises to make an excellent wife ; 
far better suited to you, I’m sure, than her cousin could ever have been.” 

Talbot turned fiercely upon his mother, very much to the lady’s sur- 
prise. 

“Why will you be for ever bringing Aurora’s name into the question, 
mother?” he cried. “Why ‘cannot you let her memory rest? You 
parted us for ever,—you and Constance,—and is not that enough? She 
is married, and she and her husband are a very happy couple. A man 
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might have a worse wife than Mrs. Mellish, I can tell you; and John 
seems to appreciate her value in his rough way.” 

“You need not be so violent, Talbot,” Lady Bulstrode said, with 
offended dignity. ‘I am very glad to hear that Miss Floyd has altered - 
since her school-days, and I hope that she may continue to be a good 
wife,” she added, with an emphasis which expressed that she had no very 
great hopes of the continuance of Mr. Mellish’s happiness. 

“My poor mother is offended with me,’ Talbot thought, as Lady 
Bulstrode swept out of the room. “I know I am an abominable bear, 
and that nobody will ever truly love me so long as I live. My poor little 
Lucy loves me after her fashion ; loves me in fear and trembling, as if she 
and I belonged to different orders of beings; very much as the flying 
woman must have loved my countryman, Peter Wilkins, I think. But, 
after all, perhaps my mother is right, and my gentle little wife is better 
suited to me than Aurora would have been.” 

So we dismiss Talbot Bulstrode for a while, moderately happy, and 
yet not quite satisfied. What mortal ever was quite satisfied in this 
world? It is a part of our earthly nature always to find something 
wanting, always to have a vague, dull, ignorant yearning which cannot 
be appeased. Sometimes, indeed, we are happy; but in our wildest hap- 
piness we are still unsatisfied, for it seems then as if the cup of joy were 
too full, and we grow cold with terror at the thought that, even because 
of its fulness, it may possibly be dashed to the ground. What a mistake 
this life would be, what a wild feverish dream, what an unfinished and 
imperfect story, if it were not a prelude to something better! Taken by 
itself, it is all trouble and confusion ; but taking the future as the keynote 
of the present, how wondrously harmonious the whole becomes! How 
little does it signify that our joys here are not complete, our wishes not 
fulfilled, if the completion and the fulfilment are to come hereafter ! 

Little more than a week after Lucy’s wedding, Aurora ordered her 
horse immediately after breakfast, upon a sunny summer morning, and, 
accompanied by the old groom who had ridden behind John’s father, went 
out on an excursion amongst the villages round Mellish Park, as it was 
her habit to do once or twice a week. . 

The poor in the neighbourhood of the Yorkshire mansion had good 
reason to bless the coming of the banker’s daughter. Aurora loved no- 
thing better than to ride from cottage to cottage, chatting with the sim- 
ple villagers, and finding out their wants. She never found the worthy 
creatures very remiss in stating their necessities, and the housekeeper 
at Mellish Park had enough to do in distributing Aurora’s bounties 
amongst the cottagers who came to the servants’ hall with pencil orders 
from’ Mrs. Mellish. Mrs. Walter Powell sométimes ventured to take 
Aurora to task on the folly and sinfulness of what she called indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving; but Mrs. Mellish would pour such a flood of eloquence 
upon her antagonist, that the Ensign’s widow was always glad to retire 
from the unequal contest. Nobody had ever been able to argue with 
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Archibald Floyd’s daughter. Impulsive and impetuous, she had always 
taken her own course, whether for weal or woe, and nobody had been 
strong enough to hinder her. 

Returning on this lovely June morning from one of these charitable 
expeditions, Mrs. Mellish dismounted from her horse at a little turnstile 
leading into the wood, and ordered the groom to take the animal home. 

“T have a fancy for walking through the wood, Joseph,” she said ; 
“it’s such a lovely morning. Take care of Mazeppa; and if you see 
Mr. Mellish, tell him that I shall be home directly.” 

The man touched his hat, and rode off, leading Aurora’s horse. 

Mrs. Mellish gathered up the folds of her habit, and strolled slowly 
into the wood, under whose shadow Talbot Bulstrode and Lucy had 
wandered on that eventful April day which sealed the young lady’s 
fate. 

Now Aurora had chosen to ramble homewards through this wood 
because, being thoroughly happy, the warm gladness of the summer 
weather filled her with a sense of delight which she was loth to curtail. 
The drowsy hum of the insects, the rich colouring of the woods, the 
scent of wild-flowers, the ripple of'water,—all blended into one delicious 
whole, and made the earth lovely. 

There is something satisfactory, too, in the sense of possession; and 
Aurora felt, as she looked down the long avenues, and away-through 
distant loopholes in the wood to the wide expanse of park and lawn, and 
the picturesque irregular pile of building beyond, half Gothic, half Eliza- 
bethan, and so lost in a rich tangle of ivy and bright foliage as to be 
beautiful at every point,—she felt, I say, that all the fair picture was her 
own, or her husband’s, which was the same thing. She had never for 
one moment regretted her marriage with John Mellish. She had never, 
as I have said already, been inconstant to him by one thought. 

In one part of the wood the ground rose considerably; so that the 
house, which lay low, was distinctly visible whenever there was a break 
in the trees. This rising ground was considered the prettiest spot in the 
wood, and here a summer-house had been erected: a fragile, wooden 
building, which had fallen into decay of late years, but which was still 
a pleasant resting-place upon a summer’s day, being furnished with a 
wooden table and a broad bench, and sheltered from the sun and wind 
by the lower branches of a magnificent beech. A few paces away from 
this summer-house there was a pool of water, the surface of which was so 
covered with lilies and tangled weeds as to have beguiled a short-sighted 
traveller into forgetfulness of the danger beneath. Aurora’s way led her 
past this spot, and she started with a momentary sensation of terror on 
seeing a man lying asleep by the side of the pool. She quickly recovered 
herself, remembering that John allowed the public to use the footpath 
through the wood; but she started again when the man, who must have 
been a bad sleeper to be aroused by her light footstep, lifted his head, and 
displayed the white face of the Softy. 
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He rose slowly from the ground upon seeing Mrs. Mellish, and 
crawled away, looking at her as he went, but not making any acknow- 
ledgment of her presence. 

Aurora could not repress a brief terrified shudder; it seemed as if 
her footfall had startled some viperish creature, some loathsome member 
of the reptile race, and scared it from its lurking-place. 

Steeve Hargraves disappeared amongst the trees as Mrs. Mellish 
walked on, her head proudly erect, but her cheek a shade paler than be- 
fore this unexpected encounter with the Softy. 

Her joyous gladness in the bright summer’s day had forsaken her as 
suddenly as she had met Stephen Hargraves ; that bright smile, which was 
even brighter than the morning sunshine, faded out, and left her face un- 
naturally grave. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed, “how foolish I am! I am actually 
afraid of that man,—afraid of that pitiful coward who could hurt my 
feeble old dog. As if such a creature as that could do one any mischief!” 

- Of course this was very wisely argued, as no coward ever by any , 
chance worked any mischief upon this earth since the Saxon prince was 
stabbed in the back while drinking at his kinswoman’s gate, or since 
brave King John and his creature plotted together what they should do 
with the little boy Arthur. 

Aurora walked slowly across the lawn towards that end of the house 
at which the apartment sacred to Mr. Mellish was situated. She entered 
softly at the open window, and laid her hand upon John’s shoulder, as he 
sat at a table covered with a litter of account-books, racing-lists, and dis- 
orderly papers. 

He started at the touch of the familiar hand. 

“‘My darling, I’m so glad you’ve come in. How long you've been !” 

She looked at her little jewelled watch. Poor John had loaded her 
with trinkets and gewgaws. His chief grief was that she was a wealthy 
heiress, and that he could give her nothing but the adoration of his sim- 
ple, honest heart. 

“ Only half-past one, you silly old John,” she said. “ What made 
you think me late?” 

“ Because I wanted to consult you about something, and to tell you 
something. Such good news!” 

“ About what ?” 

“ About the trainer.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, and pursed up her red lips with a bewitch- 
ing little gesture of indifference. 

“Ts that all?” she said. 

“Yes; but ain’t you glad we’ve got the man at last—the very man 
to suit us, I think? Where’s John Pastern’s letter?” 

Mr. Mellish searched amongst the litter of papers upon the table, 
while Aurora, leaning against the framework of the open window, watched 
him, and laughed at his embarrassment. 
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She had recovered her spirits, and looked the very picture of careless 
gladness as she leaned in one of those graceful and unstudied attitudes 
peculiar to her, supported by the framework of the window, and with the 
trailing jessamine waving round her in the soft summer breeze. She 
lifted her ungloved hand, and gathered the roses above her head as she 
talked to her husband. 

“You most disorderly and unmethodic of men,” she said, laughing ; 
“‘T wouldn’t mind betting you won't find it.” 

I’m afraid that Mr. Mellish muttered an oath as he tossed about the 
heterogeneous mass of papers in his search for the missing document. 

“T had it five minutes before you came in, Aurora,” he said, “and now 
there’s not a sign of it—oh, here it is!” 

Mr. Mellish unfolded the letter, and, smoothing it out upon the table 
before him, cleared his throat preparatory to reading the epistle. Aurora 
still leaned against the window-frame, half in and half out of the room, 
singing a_snatch of a popular song, and trying to gather an obstinate 
half-blown rose which grew provokingly out of reach. 

“ You're attending, Aurora?” 

“Yes, dearest and best.” 

“But do come in. You can’t hear a word there.” 

Mrs. Mellish shrugged her shoulders, as who should say, “I submit 
to the command of a tyrant,” and advanced a couple of paces from the 
window ; then looking at John with an enchantingly insolent toss of her 
head, she folded her hands behind her, and told him she would “ be good.” 
She was a careless, impetuous creature, dreadfully forgetful of what 
Mrs. Walter Powell called her “ responsibilities ;’ every mortal thing 
by turns, and never any one thing for two minutes together; happy, 
generous, affectionate; taking life as a glorious summer’s holiday, and 
thanking God for the bounty which made it so pleasant to her. 

Mr. John Pastern began his letter with an apology for having so long 
deferred writing. He had lost the address of the person he had wished to 
recommend, and had waited until the man wrote to him. 

“T think he will suit you very well,” the letter went on to say, “ as 
he is well up in his business, having had plenty of experience, as groom, 
jockey, and trainer. He is only thirty years of age, but met with an 
accident some time since, which lamed him for life. He was half killed 
in a steeple-chase in Prussia, and was for upwards of a year in a hospital 
at Berlin. His name is James Conyers, and he can have a character 
from—” 

The letter dropped out of John Mellish’s hand as he looked up at his 
wife. It was not a scream which she had uttered. It was a gasping cry, 
more terrible to lear than the shrillest scream that ever came from the 
throat of woman in all the long history of womanly distress. 

“ Aurora! Aurora!” 

He looked at her, and his own face changed and whitened at the 
sight of hers. So terrible a transformation had come over her during the 
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reading of that letter, that the shock could scarcely have been greater 
had he looked up and seen another person in her place. 

“Tt’s wrong'! it’s wrong !”’she cried hoarsely ; “ you’ve read the name 
wrong. It can’t be that!” 

“ What name ?” 

“ What name?” she echoed fiercely, her face flaming up with a 
wild fury,—“ that name! I tell you, it can’t be. Give me the letter.” 

He obeyed her mechanically, picking up the paper and handing it to 
her, but never removing his eyes from her face. 

She snatched it from him; looked at it for a few moments, with her 
eyes dilated and her lips apart ; then, reeling back two or three paces, her 
knees bent under her, she fell heavily to the ground. 
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Hew Votes from Old Strings. 





PREFATORY. 
*¢ We are come with willingness to bear 
What torturing death or punishment you please.” 
Old Play of Edward ITI., 1596. 


“< Une préface est presque toujours une pretention, quand elle cesse d’étre 
une précaution.””—Unsacu, Susan Duchemin. 


In preface-writing we resemble the celebrated Mayor of Calais either 
in his first or second attitude. We either sound the trumpet of defiance 
and non-surrender, or we present ourselves with the key of our meaning 
in our hands and the halter of submission round our necks; of which 
articles, however, the former rarely answers its purpose, and the latter is 
never intended to do so. 








*¢ There might be keener knowledge of human nature ‘ than was dreamt of 
in their philosophy,’ which passed with them for commonplace.””—LockHart, 
Life of Scott. 

Hazy readers are apt to take that which their understanding acknow- 
ledges as true for that which their memory recognises as old. It is just 


here that thorough and well-read criticism distinguishes, and shallow criti- 
cism confounds. 


** Lees, that soften and refine 
The agitated soul of generous wine.’””—Drypen. 
Such are often critical notes on the classical writers; they are the re- 
‘sult of impurities in the text, lie like dregs at the bottom of the page, 


and are far from agreeable; but without them the wine of the great Greek 
and Roman poets would not have run clear. 


‘“¢ There is to this day a merry tale, that the king’s monkey tore his principal 
note-book all to pieces, ... . whereat the court, which liked not these pensive 
accounts, was almost tickled with the sport.”"—Bacon, History of Henry VII. 

So have we sometimes seen a book of royal thought torn to pieces by 


’ monkey critics, and the public have been tickled if the monkeys did it 
drolly. 


* Herods, bloody-hunting, slaughter men.’’—SuakEsPEARE. 


Some critics seem to massacre the innocents indiscriminately,— 
“Those guiltless babes of Bethel slain by guess,” 
to use old Lord Stirling’s words. Others go their rounds like conscien- 
tious Lycurgus-policemen, fancying that they do the state of litera- 
ture “some service” by putting out of the way what they imagine to be 
monstrosities, malformations, and puny children,—often, however, making 
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horrible mistakes. Alexander the Great would have had no chance with 
them, on account of that well-known twist in the neck, which they would 
have twisted a little further; and poor Byron, the champion and poet of 
Greece, would have “gone to it” like one of Lance’s puppies, drowned 
far more satisfactorily for halting in one of his natural feet by the Lycur- 
gus-policeman, than he was by Jeffrey for halting in his poetical ones. 


** The knight upstarted brave 
Out of the well wherein he drenched lay, 
* * 


* * * 
Like eagle fresh out of the ocean wave, 
So new this new-born knight to battle new did rise. 
I wot not whether his revenging steele 
Was hardened with that holy-water dew 
Wherein he fell.”"—Spunser, Faérie Queene. 


Admirably applicable to the case of Byron and many others. The 
Lycurgus-well of the critics often proves to genius a bath or a baptism. 
Just, though severe, criticism invigorates; stupid censure almost conse- 
crates ; as Ben Jonson says, 

“ Of whom to be dispraised is no small praise.” 


** T have been renowned in battle ; but I never told my name to a foe.”— 
Osstan, Carthon. 

This would perhaps have revealed some ancestral friendship, and so 
have prevented the encounter. This was the old Caledonian hero’s reason 
for silence. There may be, and doubtless are, admirable reasons for anony- 
mous censure and criticism ; but we have often more modern reasons for — 
not telling our name to a foe. 


* T’'ll not dissected be, 
T’ instruct your art with my anatomy.” 
Hasineton, Castara, 
We prefer that others should censure our particular faults rather than 
criticise our general characters. It is not pleasant to be philosophised 
upon. On the other hand, in our own confessions and our autobiographies, 
we greatly prefer giving a general sketch of our minds to particularising 
our misdemeanours. 


** Un souffle l’a crée, un souffle le détruit.””—Victor Huao. 

Is it owing to the equity, the envy, or the contradictoriness of man- 
kind, that a strong puff of praise puts out the flame of credit? However, 
it generally only happens when the flame is small or newly kindled. The 
furnace well lighted does not fear the blast. 
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‘¢ Fac plurima mediocriter, si non possis facere unum aliquid insigniter.”” — 
Puy, Letters. 

“Tt is better to do a good many things in a middling style, if you cannot 
do one thing thoroughly well.” 

Wedemur. For instance, if, as is often the case, the twenty verses 
which a man might make in one hour, and the one verse about which he 
might be puzzling for twenty hours, are likely to be exactly of the same 
quality, we should greatly prefer his devoting himself to the one. 


«An uncommon degree of imagination constitutes poetical genius.’”’—Dv- 
GaLD Stewart, Philosophy of the Mind. 

Then the worst poets have it, and that in no common degree, for they 
imagine what nobody else can,—that their poems will sell; and further, 
that when they are giving you a cup of the waters of Marah, or, at the 
best, of Lethe, they are presenting you with a goblet of Helicon, 

“ pretendea gran vena in poesia, 
Né il meschin s’ accorgea ch’ era pazzia.” 
Tassont, Secchia Rapita. 


*¢ The Lunatic, the Lover, and the Poet, 
Are of imagination all compact.’””—SHAKESPEARE. 


And many a love ditty has shown how admirably all three characters 
are combined in the composer. 


*¢ Grief framed in numbers never is so fierce : 
For he tames grief that fetters it in verse.””’—Donne. 


The elegiac poet is like the Molian harp, that moulds the bitter night- 
wind into music. 


‘¢ Finished the whole, and labour’d every part, 
With patient touches of unwearied art.’’—Porr. 

It is only the greatest and truest poets that can keep the metal warm 
while these touches are given. There may be extreme delicacy and finish, 
but there will always be a perceptible stiffness when the fire has gone out 
before the work is ended. Compare with this wonderful second line of 
Pope the parallels in Thomson’s Liberty : 

“With the cool touches of judicious toil 
Their rapid genius curbing ;” 
and Milton’s in The Apology for Smectymnus : 

“Such a subject as the publishing thereof might be delayed at pleasure, and 
time enough to pencil it over with all the curious touches of art, even to the perfec- 
tion of a faultless picture.” 

But let us remember that elsewhere Milton demands for poetry, that it 
should be also “simple, sensuous, passionate.” 
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“‘ Painfully recollecting the very words that they spoke.’”,—EmERson. 


He professes to despise the remembrance of the formula of a truth, or 
idea, which its first enunciators gave it. We prefer the maker’s mark, 
the old wine in the old bottle. The second version is rarely so good as | 
the first. An old idea modernised is like, if we may be excused the 
jingle, 

“ A child changed at nurse 
Very much for the worse.” 


And whilst speaking of changelings, by the by, how often does our 
thought, which has pleased us to-day, look like a fairy-substituted elf to- 
morrow ; or like the apple which the child in Ariosto puts into the closet, 
and, to his horror, finds half withered and decayed a day or two after ! 


“ Fontaine and Chaucer, dying, wished unwrote 
The sprightliest efforts of their wanton thought. 
Does lucre, then, 
The eneced thir st for gold, betray your pen ?”’ 
Youna, Epistles. 
Or I will take, perhaps, a better motto, from the same author’s tragedy of 
the Revenge : 
“ To wade through ways obscene, my honour bend, 
And shock my nature to obtain my end.”’ 

A clever man, who makes his intellect unworthily pander to the 
animal, for the sake of the market, reminds us of the Maori women, 
whom Marie Giovanni describes in her travels as suckling young swine, 
because pigs pay better than babies. 


‘Tt never enters the lady’s head that the wet nurse’s baby probably dies.” 
—Hanragizt Marrinzav, Health, Husbandry, and Handicraft. 

Some people are so busy cherishing the ideas of other people, that they 
give scarcely any chance to their own. Not that this is by any means 
the prevalent fault of our own day, in which so many men, from ignor- 
ance rather than vanity, repeat what their betters have said before them, 
and boast of their work, as the little boy did when he carried his wooden 
boat to his grandfather, that they have made it all “out of their own 
head.” 


‘* Era un papagallo instrutto, 
Lo sapea mal’, ma sapea un po di tutto.””—GuaDAGNoLl. 
Smatterers and busybodies are like those little country grocers who 
will have a venture in every thing. As an old act of Henry IV. says, 
“ Nommez grossers, parcequ’ils engrossent totes maniéres de marchandizes 
vendables.”— Heads worthy of a Chapeau de Robin. 
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‘¢ But you are far too prodigal in praise, 
And crown me with the garlands of your merit. 
; . . Our own swift motion 
Makes us believe another nimbly rows.’ 
Davenrort, City Nightcap. 


When we are masters of a subject, especially if it lies a little out of 
the way, we have a natural tendency to fancy ourselves monopolists of it ; 
hence our indulgent surprise at, and frequent over-estimate of, those who 
know ever so little of that of which we ourselves know a good deal. 


¢ -Tis not my only,—TI have better still, 
And what you see is but my deshabille.’—Porz. _ 

Proud men will never point, if they can help it, to the limit of what 
they can do, because it is next to the commencement of what they can’t. 
This is the history of the ridiculous and ruinous non-reading affectation 
at our universities: and vain men, when they think they are showing 
their speed, are often only showing the length of their tether. 


“Tf his head was broke by a chairman, or his pocket picked by a sharper, he 
consoled himself by imitating the Hibernian dialect of the one, or the more 
fashionable cant of the other.” —GonpsmiTH, Essay on Happiness. 

If a plagiarist’s scissors are at your books, thank your stars that they 
are not at your watch-chain. 


*¢ Nothing is so plain 
But may be witty, if thou hast the vein.”’-—Herserrt. 
** Wit is of the true Pierian spring, 
That can make any thing of any thing.””—CuapMan. 

The finest Bordeaux is grown in the flintiest soil, and the water-melon 
often swells and ripens in the arid sand. Though they are not blessed 
with the “ fatness of the earth,” they have a more than ordinary power of 
attracting the “‘dews of heaven.” 


** Tant de talents inutiles, tant de génie sans usage.’’—Sr. Simon. 


The talents of some persons are dangerous; of some, useless. They 
are like glorious fruits ripening and rotting over precipices. 


‘* The botanist looks upon the astronomer asa being unworthy of his regard ; 
and he that is growing great and happy by electrifying a bottle, wonders how 
the world can be engaged by trifling prattle ‘about war and peace.’’—Dr. Joun- 
son, Rambler. 


“‘Suum cuique,” and it would be an unwise thing, in the long-run, to 
interfere with individual tastes; but still one may perhaps be permitted 
VOL. V. R 
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to wonder at them. For instance, many a one might make himself, or 
perhaps rather herself, familiar with a general sketch of the history of the 
Christian Church, in the time devoted to four or five biographies of inter- 
esting juvenile members of that Church; and when a man has only an 
hour or two a day to spare for reading, it seems odd that he should prefer 
to give them rather to the history of insects than the history of empires. 

I once saw.a Bible that had belonged to a very good but a very weak 
person. The practical, the poetical, the doctrinal passages, appeared to 
have excited no remark or attention whatever; but double pencil-marks 
of emphasis were scored along such passages as this, “and Job answered 
and said.” 

One is also reminded of that circulating-library arrangement, which 
allows yon professedly the same length of time for the perusal of the 
thickest and deepest books, and the thinnest and shallowest ones; for a 
volume of Livingstone or John Stuart Mill, and for a Scamper through 
Scandinavia, by Wideawake, or The Stickleback of the Stone Bottle, 
pleasing to the petit naturaliste, or the Hippopotamus Hunt, by Stun- 
ner (Stunner being Smith, whose only hunt has been in volumes of African 
travel, under the stimulus of strong brandy-and-water, for the sake of 
the “ fast” reader). 


“ But by some object every brain is stirred: 
The dull may waken to a humming-bird ; 
The most recluse, discreetly opened, find 
Congenial matter in the cockle kind; 
And minds, in metaphysics at a loss, 
May wander in a wilderness of moss.” 


“ Multa Dirceeum levat aura cycnum, 
Tendit, Antoni, quotiens in altos 
Nubium tractus.’’—Horace. 

Genius, without the wind of excitement, often, to use the expressive 
words of Sir Philip Sydney on the heron, “ rises upon its waggling wings 
with pain.” It requires the gale and the wide scope of ether, and makes 
large circuits of doubt before it strikes out upon its course, or descends 
upon its quarry. The cock-robin is on its wing and at its worm in an 
instant. . 


‘Un rayon fait briller la goutte qu’il essuie.”’—Lamantine, Jocelyn. 


Just as wine often does to genius, making it sparkle and burn,—and 
burn out. 


“ Among the various powers of the understanding, there is none which has 
been so attentively examined by philosophers, or concerning which so many 
important facts and observations have been collected, as memory.’”’—DvucaLp 
SrewaRr. 


But there is one light in which the value and importance of memory 
has been far too little regarded, viz. as an index of the aptitudes. If you 
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want to find out what subjects will best repay your studies, you have 
chiefly to observe what you remember best. - 


‘¢ Using the plausibility of large and indefinite words to defend himself at 
such a distance as may hinder the eye of common judgment from all distinct 
view and examination of his reasoning.’’—Mrnton, Eckonoclastes. 


Of the two, give us the narrow-minded man, who fancies that he 
severely reasons with Aristotle, rather than the muddle-brained one, who 
conceives that he sublimely speculates with Plato. 


*‘ Hu the Strong led the nation of the Kymry through the Hazy or German 
Ocean into Britain.””— Welsh Triad, quoted by SHanon TuRNER. 

It is astonishing how much of this fog the Saxon Germans must have 
shaken off when they landed in Britain, and how much they left behind 
them on the other side. 


“ Thou to assenting Reason givest again 
Her own enlightened thoughts.”’—Tuomson. 


What a masterly exposition of one of the main aims of the journalist, 
shading and modifying, or illustrating and fixing, the ideas of most of 
his daily readers. Expression is his grand object, and he knows it. Too 
much knowledge of his subject may even bother a journalist, as Boucher 
the painter said that “ Nature put him out.” His allusions to past history 
must generally be in some measure trite, that they may be recognised, 
and not act as non-conductors. His moral reflections should be lively, 
and not of such depth as to invite to reverie. It will not be the best 
quotation possible, but one of the old familiar ones, that will tell the most 
on the average reader; and, for a passing allusion, the dear old Pickwick 
is safer than even Sir Roger de Coverley. The writer of leaders has the 
double task of consulting the depth of the multitude of average readers 
and his own,—though no doubt in many cases there is no great difference 
between the two. I refer only to those very ready journalists who re- 
semble a celebrated Irish saint, who could see to write and read by the 
light of his own radiant fingers, not requiring illumination from any more 
distant source. 


“ We confound 
Knowledge with knowledge ; oh, I am in a mist.” —Wesster. 


Manifold knowledge may be possessed in three ways: blended vitally, 
packed in orderly and separate parcels, or entangled confusedly. In the 
last case only is it perplexing to a man himself, and useless or distressing 
to his friends. 
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“ What time he brushed the dew with hasty pace, 
To meet the printer’s devlet face to face, 
With dogs black lettered.” 
Marrutas, Pursuits of Literature. 


Our generation reads a good deal by scent, and its pursuit is mainly 
divided between the damp odour of the printing-press and the dry one 
of the dust of record-offices. It has rather too little taste for the calf of 
a hundred years back, the strong sterling middle-age literature of Eng- 
land, though its authors are occasionally reédited, partly for a minimum 
of sincere readers, partly because they look respectable in a library, and 
partly as pegs to hang literary, or rather personal, gossip upon; for there 
are many of our old worthies of whom every thing is known and caught 
up—except the contents of their works. 

It is, however, highly probable, in an age so extremely anxious as 
ours is, to walk backwards and forwards at the same time, that a reaction 
will set in in favour of these writers (as one did for the Elizabethan dra- 
matists in Lamb’s time), from Dryden to Cowper inclusive ; extending, 
however, only to the higher class of readers, who can appreciate the strong 
sense and consummate finish and force of diction, as compared with the 
mingled slovenliness and mistiness of much of our rapid writing. 

The complaint made above is not limited to England. The higher 
French critics lament the same neglect in France. “ Les vrais classiques, 
les vrais, dont le culte se perd de jour en jour,” says Pontmartin, in his 
review of De Sacy ; and St. Beuve, in his recent work on “ Chateaubriand 
and his contemporary group,” I find constantly harping on the same 
string. 

Eric. 
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Alice Gilbert's Confession. 





On y to you, dear friend, and after many years, can I confess the sin of 
my youth; a sin which stole in upon me with the stealthy trail of a 
leopard, and by cruel and fierce temptations laid low my feeble soul, 
even to the dust. 

You know that while a thousand unnoted days sink deep into the 
waters of oblivion, the chance hour, when there dawned a new epoch in 
our lives, though not more bright or memorable in itself, remains for 
ever bathed in its own morning light; or, like the pole-star, never de- 
clines below the horizon into the silent sea. It is therefore that I 
remember with distinctness the aspect of a certain summer-morning 
among the mountains round Enledale, where my father had fixed our 
dwelling. The dew glistened on the sunny sides of the knolls; and long 
shadows, clearly defined as shadows are in the prime of the day, fell 
across the turf from solitary fir-trees and groups of tall gorse- bushes ; 
while the cool air bore upon its soft currents the scent of heather and fern. 
On the other side of the main valley that intersected the mountains the 
hills had veiled themselves with a gossamer-web of vapour, like coquettish 
beauties feigning bashfulness ; before us lay a broad table-land, where 
there were no boundaries to our wanderings ; for as far as the ‘eye could 
reach westward, there spread unenclosed, unlimited stretches of mossy 
sward, sinking us ankle-deep at every step on its yielding surface. 

My father always fancied he could talk to me more unreservedly and 
fluently in the freedom of the open air, far away up the hills, beyond the 
sound of farm-house labours and village cries. He must get higher than 
the blue smoke of cottage-fires and the tokens of human residence ; even 
beyond the grazing flocks of sheep and the haunt of the wood-pigeon and 
lark; where the occasional caw of a vagrant crow, or the momentary 
buzzing of an enterprising bee, were the only sounds to break the prevail- 
ing stillness. Here my father, who was a misanthrope by profession, 
and somewhat of a hypochondriac, would unbend from his customary 
constraint, and expatiate upon the long line of independent yeomen of 
England, of whom I was the last descendant; of those men who had 
been all brave and loyal and honourable; and the women, all alike 
beautiful and virtuous, with no stain nor slur upon their fair reputation. 
Sometimes I, who had inherited little of this vaunted beauty, would 
assure him that I should not detract from the spotless character of my 
ancestors, for that I should never be tempted. 

I was reiterating this assurance with a merry laugh that morning, as 
I sat beside him in the solitude we loved, when the snort of a horse 
behind us caused me to spring suddenly to my feet, though my father 
sat still in the imperturbability of age. This, however, was no shaggy 
mountain-pony frisking over the uplands, but a horse with a rider, who 
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reined him in with a strong curb as he started aside at my appearance. 
For a minute or two, till the animal was subdued, I scrutinised the 
horseman furtively. A dark, grave, most melancholy-looking man, 
approaching middle age, with a face filled with profound lines of some 
past suffering and conflict, which was not altogether past yet, and with 
keen eyes that fastened upon me in a penetrative look, before which mine 
fell abashed, only to be lifted up again, as by some fascination, the first 
moment I believed his attention to be directed elsewhere. 

“Mr. Windsor?” he said, in a low, grave, but pleasant voice. “I 
am Gilbert, Dr. Gilbert, of Enledale. I received a message from you 
this morning.” 

“You did, sir,’ answered my father; “I have been disappointed in 
not having seen you before. Did you not remember that we are allied to 
you by marriage? This girl, my daughter, is first cousin to the Joanna 
Windsor you married nine years ago.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Gilbert, while a spasm of recollection crossed his 
features. 

“There is little likeness,” pursued my father ; “ poor Joanna was very 
lovely ; yet Alice does resemble her at times. I’ve never met you before, 
doctor; but I remember her kindly, —the only child of my only brother, 
both entered;now into one rest. I always think of them when I look 
forward to leaving my girl here. Doctor, you are the only man in the 
world with whom blood or marriage connects us, and I was hurt, sir, 
when nearly a month was gone since we settled in Enledale, and you 
had never been near us.” 

“T have been busy,” he stammered. 

“Doctor,” said my father, in a pleading tone, “I am getting an old 
man, and I’m ailing. My physicians deceive me, sir, and play upon me 
with experiments. But I heard your character, and I determined to 
cqgme and place myself and my daughter under your charge. She is a 
delicate girl, and has no mother to take care of her; if Alice should die, 
as Joanna did, before her father, it would bring down my gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave.” 

“Father, father!” I exclaimed buoyantly, meeting with a smile the 
steady, professional gaze fixed upon me, “you fret yourself for nothing. 
I am as strong as a young lion. I am brimful of life.” 

Perhaps there was something in my voice or smile that reminded Dr. 
Gilbert of Joanna, for his whip and bridle fell from his nerveless hold, 
and he bowed his face upon his hands. A moment after he raised it 
again, quivering with emotion. “Oh, Dr. Gilbert!” I cried, “I am sorry 
for you. We did not think we should grieve you like this so long after.” 

“T will call upon you this evening,” he said, after a minute’s pause. 
“T am riding now to a mountain-village some miles distant.” 

He held out his hand to my father, but overlooked me; and I 
watched him ride away with a faint sense of mortification and disap- 
pointment. I, who had known no relatives, felt my heart lean towards 
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this man, upon whom we had so slight a claim of connexion. As his 
figure stood for a moment upon, the near horizon in strong relief against 
the sky, and then disappeared quickly, my father broke the silence into 
which we had fallen. 

“ He is wondrously constant,” he said, “unless, indeed, he aspires, as 
Rochefoucauld says some women do, to the glory of a great and im- 
mortal sorrow. I loved your mother, Alice; but seven years after her 
death I could speak of her with a kind of quiet pleasure. To be sure, 
Joanna was an exquisite creature; too delicate for India, poor girl. If 
she had not been on the eve of dying for this young fellow, John would 
never have consented to her going. And after all she died. Mark you, 
Alice, no playing at despair will move me.” 

Dr. Gilbert came to us that evening. At first he was very con- 
strained and absent, evidently fearful of further allusions to his wife; but 
as he found my father entering upon topics of general interest, his man- 
ner became less reserved. In a few weeks a pleasant intimacy was 
established between them; and at our fireside he permitted himself to 
return to a degree of the frank and joyous temperament that was his by 
nature. He allotted to me studies with which I had not intermeddled 
before, as my father dreaded making me a clever woman; but Dr. 
Gilbert, when he asserted himself, had a rare power of exacting a 
charmed compliance to his will. There was something masterful in his 
character, which bowed us both before him; and my father, as well as I, 
enjoyed the tacit authority he assumed over us. Sometimes as I sat 
opposite to them I would meet their eyes fixed upon me, and my father 
would instantly turn away his vacillating glance, while Dr. Gilbert’s 
keen and prolonged gaze always compelled me to lower mine. His pro- 
fessional visits caused him to pass our cottage three or four times a week; 
and it became my custom to listen for his coming, that I might hasten 
to the window or run down to the garden-gate at the first sound of his 
horse’s hoof-beats. Often my father wanted him to call on his return; 
and as the winter wore on, it became a settled thing that he should stay 
an hour or two with us instead of going back to his solitary home. 

The conviction that I loved him came first, as perhaps it often comes, 
in a dream. Mine was vivid and recurrent, but ever forgotten in the 
morning ; and I hunted the dim and shadowy thought which flitted 
through the chambers of my fancy in vain. One evening, after a day of 
perplexed reverie, I said to him, ‘‘ Doctor, here is a psychological problem 
for you. I have adream, a troubling dream, which returns every night 
and goes from me every morning, like Nebuchadnezzar’s of old. Wise 
man and philosopher as you are, I would you could tell it to me, and the 
interpretation thereof.” 

A long discussion followed upon all the theories and mysteries of 
dreaming. When he said good night, and I went with him to the outer 
door, as was my custom, he loitered on the threshold. 

“This owl-like phantasy of yours, Alice,” he said, “brooding in the 
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dark recesses of your mind,—you must make it known to me when it - 
ventures into daylight.” 

I sighed involuntarily. He was so close to me that I could not 
look up into his face; and he still held my hand lightly in his, as if he 
hesitated to leave me. An unusual sensation of embarrassment and shy- 
ness crept. over me; it seemed as though we had stdod and lingered thus 
hand in hand in some anticipatory past, and I felt as if I knew the words 
he would utter next. Then my dream flashed across my mind signifi- 
cantly, and as clearly defined as the shadows of the cottage-gables upon 
the moonlit, frosty lawn: I knew that I loved him deeply, tenderly, 
unchangeably. 
“ Alice,” he said, falteringly, and he repeated my name twice again, 

“ Alice, child Alice, can you keep a secret for me ?” 

Could I keep my own secret from him ? 

“JT have something I want to tell you, Alice,” he continued, when I 
remained silent; “but your lips must be sealed about it, especially to 
your father. He must never know. I ought to tell you;” and he said the 
last words sharply and decisively, as if in answer to some objection. 

Tell me,” I answered ; “I will keep it faithfully.” 

Once again he covered his face with his hands, and there smote 
upon my ear a deep, low sob of suppressed anguish. — 

“Nay,” I said, “you need not fear to tell me. I could not be 
treacherous. You know I am a Windsor, Dr. Gilbert.” , 

“Oh, Alice!’ he groaned, “ Joanna is not dead; she is living still, in 
infamy and dishonour. She betrayed me.” 

Then, while I stood beside him, grave but tranquil in my outward 
mien; while every nerve tingled, and madness seemed about to take pos- 
session of my burning brain and speechless lips, he told me how Joanna 
Windsor, my cousin, had been false to her family, to him, and to her 
God, and had abandoned her honourable position as his wife, when he 
had left her in Calcutta during a temporary absence of the regiment to 
which he was surgeon; that time when it was reported to us that she 
was dead. 

“Tt was her own request,” he added; “she bade me tell her father 
and uncle that she was dead, lest they should curse her. She cared 
nothing for my curses.” 

He might have been cursing her then, with that wrathful, quivering 
face up-raised towards the glaring moon, and that cruel biting of the 
under-lip, as if to keep back the imprecation. The sight of his passion 
gave me the mastery over myself. 

“Dr. Gilbert,” I said quietly, “you shall find me true; true and 
secret as the grave.” 

But, now, to be true to him was to be false to myself and my tra- 
ditionary virtue. Joanna’s sin had paved the pathway of temptation for 
me. Believe me, | fought against the consciousness which had bloomed 
innocently for a moment, and was then cankered with a deadly blight ; 
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it had come into birth, and it would not perish obediently at the first 
word that pronounced its existence evil." I declared my love to be a 
moral impossibility ; I denied and confessed it to myself alternately ; it 
poisoned all my pursuits, and made me fitful and capricious. “Then I 
would test myself, and sit quietly away from the window, while I listened 
calmly, keeping a critical watch over my tell-tale pulse, to the sound of 
his approach along the road; but before he could pass the house the 
exigency of passion burst through my weak control, and I would press 
to the window to catch a glimpse of him as he rode by. My father’s 
shrewd smile, when he looked at me over his spectacles, was torture to 
me. I kaew too well what he meant and hoped one morning when he 
bade me take some books home to our kinsman, and would not listen to 
any excuse, however urgent. “I will conquer it,” I vowed mentally; 

“this cruel, delusive fancy shall not destroy me. It shall not come 

between my friend and me. When I am in his home, I will picture 

Joanna there too.” I had been often to his house before, sometimes 

alone, at others with my father. Such a solemn, soundless house it was, 

with a hush in it, as if some one was lying dead. That day I thought 

the doctor’s face was more clouded than usual; and the sunshine, pouring 

in through the uncurtained window, glistened upon the shade of gray in 

his dark hair. He came and seated himself beside me, and looked keenly 

into my downcast face; I tried to enter into conversation with him in 

_ my wonted tone, but I could not think of any thing I dared say. 

“Child Alice,” he said abruptly, “I have wished to have some talk : 
with you for a long time. You have grown nervous and uncertain of 
late; and your father and I feel anxious about you. Now it seems to 
me you have some fancy preying upon your mind. I have been taxing 
your mental faculties without due regard to your health, and it is not 
unusual in such cases for some chimera to take possession of the brain, 
and cause much harassing doubt. It strikes me the books I have lent 
you may have suggested some apparent anomaly, or maybe some re- 
ligious difficulties which haunt and oppress you. If it be so, let me 
claim your confidence as your friend, and let us confront the phantom 
together. There can be nothing really wrong, my child; it is a spectre 
of the imagination.” 

I sat in persistent silence, that wore the air of sullenness; but he did 
not regard my frowardness, and continued to urge me to be frank with 
him. At last I said, impatiently, that nothing ailed me; I was only 
growing tired of our secluded life in Enledale, and I wanted to see the 
world. Repeating the falsehood over and over again defiantly, as if to 
convince myself of its truth, I left him; but when he closed the door 
upon me, a fierce tumult seethed and surged through my rebellious 
heart; it clamoured for a right to the deserted and desolate hearth 
within; yet the impassable waves of a wide ocean rolled between me, and 
him so near to me. I sat down helplessly on the door-step, in utter 
bitterness of soul; I was not one to weep or cry aloud, but I shivered 
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with overwhelming agitation. As I sat thus, he opened the door sud- 
denly, and I rose and stood trembling before him. It was the forerunner 
of an illness, which made me more than ever his care. He was so solici- 
tous for me, so tenderly patient towards my father, whose petulant 
anxiety could not be soothed. He was with us daily, and spent all’ the 
time he could spare from his professional duties at our house; he exerted 
himself to interest and amuse me; he opened for us more liberally the 
treasures of his memory and reflection ; he gained over us a stronger 
mastery and authority. 

Then there arose a fiercer and more solemn contest. I no longer 
dared to deny to myself the fatal love that degraded me; but never for 
an instant did I lower the lofty standard of womanly virtue and purity 
round which half of my nature rallied in the desperation of a betrayed: 
cause, and which he, by many casual words and by his true manliness, 
planted more firmly. The me of my conscious existence seemed to lose 
its personality in a duality of natures: one yearning, craving after excel- 
lence and inward rectitude, the other degraded, impassioned, chained 
down to sin and shame; neither could be appeased or vanquished. 
Hour after hour I knelt, till my clasped hands and bended knees grew 
cramped with the tension of their attitude; but I could seldom pray, for 
to utter his name even then was to float away from the subject of my 
petition into dreams and reveries of my forbidden love. If I ever grew 
strengthened by prayer, when he came every thought was swallowed up 

-in an intense desire to please him, to win his admiration and love; a 
desire which, in his absence, filled me with self-loathing and abhorrence. 
Thus the conflict raged and reigned within me, till I counted my life 
utter wretchedness. 

Still the daily routine of life went on unbrokenly. Dr. Gilbert visited 
us constantly, exercising over us his quiet and friendly sway, and treat- 
ing me with a half-fatherly, half-brotherly regard; while I tried to 
behave myself towards him with the assumed vivacity of a careless girl. 
Musie and singing passed away the evening hours, they two sitting by 
the fireside and listening peacefully. Sometimes when I accompanied 
the doctor to the door, and answered his paternal good night, and re- 
turning thence to the sitting-room to find my father with our old family 
Bible before him, where was that register of our lineage for three cen- 
turies, I longed to confess to him my burden of sorrow. But how could 
I tell him that Joanna, whom he had loved next to me, and whose death 
was the last woman’s death recorded in our pedigree, had violated the 
inherited and sacred purity of our name in the sight of men, while I 
stood her sister in guilt in the sight of God. I cannot describe to you 
that first time when I stood face to face with death; when there befell 
me the only bereavement with which mortality could then threaten me. 
My father died, and in the presence of our last, majestic enemy, the voice 
of every other foe was stilled for a time; there was a great calm, in which 
the one vast wave of sanctified sorrow swept over the undercurrent of 
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earthly passion. Put it was not for ever; the lapse of time brought 
again to me both consolation and temptation. Dr. Gilbert was my 
father’s sole executor, and I was left in his guardianship. If before my 
father’s will and pleasure had detained me in my scene of temptation, 
now his authority, whom I dreaded to gainsay, was the one that ruled 
my actions, and might reasonably demand my motives. He provided a 
companion and chaperon for me in an aged relative of his own, whose 
residence with me gave repute to his continued visits. Still, when he 
rode past I knew I must expect him on his return, though it might be 
merely for a busy hour of abstracted investigation of my father’s papers, 
from which he could snatch only a few minutes for the discussion of a 
book or the unreserved utterance of the noble thoughts that occupied him. 
Again the tumult swelled within my soul; he would have led me to the 
excellence I yearned for, but I placed him between me and the standard 
to which he pointed. 

Then there came a day when all the morning I had fought desperately 
with the demon that possessed me, and there was no strength left in me. 
As the afternoon wore on, I wandered dway despairingly, as Cain might 
have wandered with his solitary curse in the untrodden plains of the old 
world. I was out, unwittingly, on the uplands; a sultry air brooded 
heavily upon the land, and deepened the ominous silence of the solitude ; 
and in the north a pile of lurid clouds raised their threatening and ser- 
rated battlements into the narrowing vault of sky. Not far beyond the 
spot where I first met Dr. Gilbert stood two Norwegian pines, the only 
trees within the range of sight; one had been barked and split by a 
thunder-storm the summer before, and now pointed mockingly with its 
bleached fingers to the electric clouds; the other began to groan and 
wave its beckoning arms under the pioneer breeze. I hurried on with a 
hopeless wish that it might attract the lightning as its scathed fellow had 
done, for an accidental death, so I said to myself in my madness, would 
be better than the life I led. I threw my arms round the rough tree, 
and with hidden face listened recklessly for the first roll of the thunder. 
That was not the sound that drove away the silence: it was his voice; 
he had followed me unheard and unseen. 

“ Alice,” he said, “‘ what folly is this? Come home before the storm 
begins.” : 

“‘T will not come home,” I cried, turning to him with gloomy de- 
fiance. “Home!” I repeated; “where is it? I have had no home since 
my father died.” 

“You do not know what you are saying, Alice,” he answered; “ you 
are exciting yourself.” 

“T mean what I say,” I replied; “to be sure, there is an empty 
house down there in the valley which you and the world call my home; 
but there is no one there to care for and to love. Oh, J cannot bear 
loneliness as you do, who are strong. Don’t mock me by telling me to 
go home.” 
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Dr. Gilbert's face grew grayer in the gathering darkness, and then 
he spoke vehemently, but in muttered tones, as if the listening air upon 
the desolate hill-top would catch the words and trumpet. them to the 
world. 

“ Alice, you compel me to speak, though for months I have kept 
down my secret with a heavy hand, It is your folly that makes me own 
that I, your guardian, your father’s trusted friend, have forfeited my 
honour, and love you, Alice,—my little Alice, my true, innocent, guile- 
less child.” 

In the deep, oppressive gloom, with the muffled booming of the 
thunder rolling towards us, he muttered this avewal, which brought to 
me no release from suffering, no accession of joy or peace, but laid upon 
me a heavier burden, 

“OQ God!” I said, but I addressed neither God nor him, only some 
vague, inexorable fate that I could not comprehend,—“O God! is this 
love really evil?” 

As I spoke the citadel of thunder opened its embrasures, and a broad 
flash of lightning, dropping globes of fire, shot across. the leaden sky. 
Dr. Gilbert’s horse, with a scream of terror, broke its fastening, and 
bounded madly down the hill, while I leaned, shuddering, against the 
tree, till he passed his arm round me and bore me hurriedly towards his 
home, followed by horrific peals of thunder, like the rolling of the 
chariot-wheels of an infuriated and powerful pursuer. Soon we reached 
his door, breathless and exhausted, and stayed for a minute to watch the 
floods of rain that began to pour from the accumulated clouds, forgetting 
momentarily, in the war without, the words that had passed between us 
under the Norwegian pines. But presently the guilty recollection came. 
I withdrew from his side by an instinctive impulse and seated myself in 
the farthest corner of the sitting-room, while he, miserable and conscience- 
smitten, leaned against the fireplace, where the gloomy twilight threw a 
ghastly and discoloured shade around him, Not a word was spoken by 
either of us; the thunder still pealed through the valley and against the 
resounding hills, but most terrible to me was the mental echo of that 
avowal which had cast down the surest barrier between myself and sin. 
I would have given my life then to have been assured that he did not 
love me, 

“ You will hate me now,” he said at last, bitterly, “ you will shrink 
from me; there is no more solace of companionship for me. I thought 
I should neutralise to myself the temptation and charm of your presence 
when I told you Joanna was yet alive; but I did not. Every day there 
was some new fitness, something in harmony with me. Yet more than 
all I loved your goodness, that which will now condemn me.” 

Reluctantly, but as if irresistibly, I dragged myself to his side, and 
looking up into his steady eyes, as if I gained strength from them, I told 
him all; how I had loved him first, and still loved him, against honour 
and peace and conscience. While I confessed in broken sentences the 
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contlict and the humiliation I suffered, the storm without subsided, and 
a low wailing wind moaned by gusts under the eaves. Dr. Gilbert 
maintained a silence which extorted from me all my oppressive secret. 

“T must be good,” I said pleadingly, when I finished. I felt a 
longing for his strong arms to be clasped round my trembling and ex- 
hausted frame; yet when he stretched them out to me, involuntarily I 
shrank away from him. He saw and understood the gesture of recoil- 
ing, with the weakness that accompanied it, and he drew a chair for 
me to his side. 

“ Alice,” he said, “ you must not be afraid of me. I have not so 
long and intimately contemplated the miseries of this crime to plunge 
you into them. Dear girl, you feel that I'am stronger than you; and 
you have so implicitly yielded to my influence, that you are fearful of 
yourself and me. I will not hinder you from attaining the excellence you 
crave, You need not distrust me; I will save you from my own love.” 

“May I go home?” I asked. 

“You said you had no home when I found you on the hill. This 
ought to be your home, here, where I sit solitary day by day, with no 
voice of wife or child to fall upon my ear. Joanna is dead to me, yet 
horribly alive. This morning I had a letter from my wife, Alice; a 
begging letter. Alice, no one in the world knows I have a wife living 
except us three, and she would never meddle.” 

If he ever wavered from the set purpose of his resolute will, it was 
then when he glanced round on his solitary hearth, and his eyes rested 
upon me, as lonely as himself. I saw deep down in them how his soul 
looked out eagerly for some sufficient subterfuge, and for a moment they 
kindled with a hope that died away before my earnest gaze. 

“God knows,” he said sadly, “ it gives me no pleasure to know that 
you love me. If I stood alone in the conflict, I could conquer myself; 
but every look of yours enfeebles and betrays me. You must go, Alice.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, rising instantly, “I must go home now; and 
you will see me again to-morrow. We will return to our old life; we 
will never mention this again.” 

“Child,” he replied, almost with a smile, “you do not understand 
yourself or me. It is impossible for us to return to the old life with this 
consciousness between us. While I was afraid of repelling you, I could 
keep guard and control over myself; but now that I know every word 
or look of love from me will make your heavy heart glad, I shall learn 
to lavish them upon you. You have no ties here except this one, which 
must be severed at once. I will find you a home at a distance from me. 
I cannot take upon me the responsibility of your soul also.” 

He spoke in a voice of irrevocable decision, which dismayed me, as 
if I were come to the very moment of my banishment. Seeing it, he 
smoothed away my hair which had fallen over my forehead, and for the 
only time pressed upon it along and ardent kiss. My face crimsoned at 
the unwonted caress. 
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“You see it cannot be,” he said gravely; “if I send you away now, 
Alice, you may by and by meet with some one you can love without 
blame. Thus far you need not be ashamed to own this mistake, this 
innocent error, this affection born of inevitable circumstances. Dear 
love, you cannot stay.” 

“You don’t know what it will be to me,” I cried; “I never have 
been altogether alone, with no one to tell me what todo. Life is very 
wretched to all of us. Why does God let Joanna live to be a curse to 
every body? And how is it I cannot help loving you, if the love be 
evil ?” 

Dr. Gilbert gave me no answer, but wrapped my shawl round me, 
and led me out into the last gleam of twilight, still lingering above a 
bank of thunder-clouds in the west, which smouldered with fitful fires, 
that lighted us on our way homewards. When we reached my cottage 
he did not tarry at the door, or in the lobby, but led me immediately 
into the parlour beyond, where his aunt sat placidly beside a newly-lit 
fire. She greeted us with a smile as we entered. 

“Benson told me Alice was with you, Francis,” she said; “he saw 
you at your own door, or I should have been very anxious about her. I 
knew she would be safe under your care.” 

“‘We have been detained by the storm and business,” he replied; “I 
had some affairs to arrange with her. It is necessary for her to see more 
of the world than she can do down here; and I have decided that she 
shall go to my friends the Fosters, in London. Their daughter is just 
married, and Alice may stay with them for years, if she will. You must 
go with her, and settle her there, aunt.” 

The old lady bent her eyes scrutinisingly upon us both, and appeared 
to come to a sudden decision of her own. 

“My dears,” she said, “don’t let there be any misunderstanding be- 
tween you now. I have held my peace all the while, believing you 
would both act wisely, without my interference. But I can guess whose 
fault it is. Alice, if you suppose Francis cannot love you right truly, 
because he has mourned so long and grievously for Joanna, you judge 
like a foolish girl. Is he to have no more happiness at all on earth be- 
cause he buried the first promise of it in India years ago? He does love 
you, Alice; I’ve seen it ever since I came here. And all the neighbours 
see it, and tell me how glad they are that Dr. Gilbert will be married 
again; they think it is a settled thing, and that you are only waiting 
to leave off your mourning. Don’t throw away your happiness and his 
for a girl’s whim. . He is a good, tender-hearted, honourable man, and 
worthy of a princess.” 

She did not know how keenly she probed the open wounds. 

'“ Aunt,” answered Dr. Gilbert, “you are mistaken. You know that 
I never intended to enter into a second marriage.” 

“Then you ought not to have come here so constantly, Francis Gil- 

bert,” she replied. “If any one else had said it of you, I would not have 
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believed it—never! You could not help knowing that Alice was learn- 
ing to love you more and more every day. And now you are going to 
send the poor child away, amongst strangers, that she may forget you. 
But I warn you, Francis, every girl does not forget easily; you don’t 
know how they cling to a first love. What if Alice should pine away, 
and die in London broken-hearted ; how will you reconcile your conduct 
to your conscience then? Every one will blame you for it.” 

We listened to her continued remonstrances and reproaches with but 
feeble attempts to answer them, seeing clearly how easily we might 
tread the path that his words had indicated when he said, “ No one in 
the world knows I have a wife living except us three; and she would 
never meddle.” But Dr. Gilbert said good-by to me there, quietly, 
in the presence of his aunt, with no passion but that which gleamed sup- 
pressed behind his deep eyes, like the smouldering fires in the heavy, 
gloomy thunder-clouds; and I judged that no stigma rested upon the 
love I would bear for him to my life’s end. 

When I left Enledale my youth passed away. I sank into a melan- 
choly, inert, patiently quiet woman. But while my outer life was calm 
and without break, my inner life was haunted by recollections and de- 
sires and yearnings that wore away my strength of mind. I was weaker 
than a bruised reed, more unstable than water. The every-dayness, the 
common-placeness of life oppressed me; it seemed to me as if it would 
be better and happier to be back dwelling upon the brink of danger, 
than to be immured in a place of slothful safety. I did not feel more 
excellent; I could not be brave in passive suffering. Thus three or four 
years passed; and their aimless routine, returning day after day, was 
wearing me down into a characterless woman. 

Sometimes, when I was walking listlessly through the streets of 
London, I wondered whether Joanna’s feet had trodden them before me. 
None of the Windsors had been dwellers in the great City, but as country 
yeomen had lived and died amongst their own people; but perhaps we, 
the two last scions of the virtuous and honourable stock, were no farther 
apart than the distance of a few streets and alleys. A dislike and fear 
of her was the only emotion that stirred actively in my torpid nature, 
save my love for her betrayed husband. I dreaded meeting her, lest the 
instinct of kindred should assert itselfin my heart, and compel me to 
seek to rescue her from her career of vice. 

And one day I did meet her. I, pale and wan and spiritless, saw a 
shadow of myself, with deeper pallor and wanness, and a more broken 
spirit looking out of her dim eyes. My silk dress rustled against her 
faded and ragged gown, and the woman lool@d into my face with an 
instant glance of terror, as if she also saw her early self in the days of 
her innocence and truth, or maybe the troubled and tempted season 
before the time that she fell. We stopped, and I said hurriedly in a 
harsh tone, “ Where do you live ?”’ 

“ Nowhere,” she answered sullenly. 
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“What is your name?” I asked. 

“T have no name,” she replied; “I don’t need your charity.” 

She passed on hastily, waving her hand with her old imperious ges- 
ture; but her companion, an elderly, respectable-looking woman, stayed 
to speak to me. 

“She is coming home with me now,” she said; “she has seen better 
days, ma’am; and I am sorely sorry for her. I will tell you where 
live.” 

That evening, when Mr. Foster came home from his hospital attend- 
ance, we sought out Joanna’s refuge. From the lighted streets of a 
poverty-stricken neighbourhood we turned down a dark, arched passage, 
with its pavement worn into hollows by the tread of many feet. It led 
to a large court in the centre of a pile of buildings, the extent of which 
could only be indefinitely guessed by a feeble light shining occasionally 
in scattered windows. The dwellings were divided into a lower and an 
upper story; the latter reached by flights of steps here and there, land- 
ing in a roofed gallery, which surrounded the court. Up a staircase, and 
along the gallery, with our footsteps echoing noisily upon the creaking 
boards, which sprang under our tread, we made our way cautiously ; 
lighted now and then by the gleam of a fire through an open door, 
through which I caught passing glimpses of a wretchedness such as I 
had never fancied. Dirt, and squalor, and poverty, and crowded misery, 
were the daily associations of her who bore Dr. Gilbert’s name, and was 
still his wife. 

At the threshold of the door to which we had been directed we 
paused, for a voice raised in prayer fell upon our ears. The home con- 
sisted only of one room, and in the yellow light of an oil-lamp, swung 
from the discoloured ceiling, I noticed the scanty furniture: the low - 
pallet-bed, the rude bench, and wooden rocking-chair by the fireside ; 
but now within the little room there knelt a few poor men and women 
praying. The faces were towards us; some bowed down in outspread 
hands, that were hard and rough with toil; others upraised, careworn, 
haggard, solemn faces, with closed eyes, looking, but for the sorrowful 
life that trembled upon their meagre features, like chiselled statues of 
poverty. The prayer was unstudied and unlettered, perhaps unorthodox; 
but it was the cry of the poor to their God, and in “some pause of angels’ 
song”? He heard it. Beside me, at my feet, there crouched the form of 
a woman, who sobbed piteously, as a poor petition for her faltered into 
words, and was offered up. When the people were dispersed, all but 
Joanna and the woman who befriended her, I left Mr. Foster in the 
gallery, and went in. 

“Tam Alice Windsor,” I said to her; “I was but a little girl when 
you were married ; but you remember me, Joanna.” 

“T remember nothing,” she exclaimed; “I don’t know any thing 
about the Windsors. I have nothing to do with them; nothing what- 
ever. I belong to another family.” 
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“Nay,” I answered mournfully, “you are surely Joanna Windsor, my 
cousin. I recollect how I used to copy you in all your ways, and try to 
be like you. I am not come to reproach you. I, too, am guilty.” 

An expression of awful and vivid anxiety shot across the face that 
was now turned eagerly towards me; and she stepped nearer to me, and 
laid her thin hand upon mine. 

“Not like me?” she cried; “not like me in this, little Ally ?” 

“JT do not know,” I said; “I cannot tell how it may be before God. 
He I loved was good; and he saved me. But you need not be afraid of 
me, Joanna. I cannot boast of my own goodness.” 

She let me talk to her for some time, listening with downcast eyes, 
when tears gathered slowly under the long lashes, and fell unnoticed 
upon my hand, which was clasped in hers. She told me then that death 
was very near to her; and she would meet it here, within sight and 
sound of the misery to which she had fallen. 

“This place is not so bad,” she said, when I remonstrated with her ; 
“and Martha knows me, and cares for me, even as Tam. You may come 
and see me sometimes, Ally; but you must never listen to me whenI _ 
am delirious. You cannot know the wretchedness of my life without its 
wickedness. IfI lose my self-command, you must leave me instantly.” 

So I tended Joanna through her last illness, whenever her mind was 
clear. We never spoke of her married life and her husband, for both of 
us shrank from every allusion to him; but we talked often of the earlier 
days when we interchanged visits to one another’s houses, and she was 
my admired model and the pride of her father and mine. One evening 
I carried to her our Bible, to show her that her name was really entered 
there, with the date of her death more than twelve years before; and she 
regarded it with strange satisfaction. Below it was the register of her 
father’s death; but I had not yet recorded mine. 

“You will not alter it,” she said pleadingly; “I died then as a 
Windsor. Did your father die at home in the old farm-house, Alice?” 

“No,” I answered, with reluctance; and knowing that her next in- 
quiry would extort the truth from me, I added, “ we were gone to live at 
Enledale.” 

“Then you knew my—you knew Dr. Gilbert,” she cried, rising up 
on her bed; “you knew him. Oh, Alice! I understand it all now. It 
was he you loved, and he had to tell you I was living; for you I was not 
dead. What a curse I have been to you both!” 

I did not answer her. 

“ He does not hate me now,” she continued; “the last time I wrote 
to him for money—it is nearly six months since—he sent me back a 
message with it. Look here, written on this slip of paper with his own 
hand; I say them over to myself all night when I cannot sleep: ‘I only 
pity you now. Ino longer condemn you. God be merciful to us, miser- 
able sinners.’ It was this made me listen to Martha, and come here.” 

I stooped, and pressed my lips to the worn paper; but the woman 
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drew it from me jealously, and turned away with her face to the wall, 
lying there speechless, with her hand resting upon the fegister of her 
death. There was already a change coming over her; and when Martha 
came in from her day’s work, and looked intently upon her, she shook 
her head significantly, without speaking, and sat down very near to me. 

“ Alice,” said Joanna suddenly and loudly, “I wish I could have 
heard him say that. I think he would have come, but it is too late now. 
Don’t leave me to-night, cousin; and don’t alter this date in the Bible.” 

We sat still, Martha and I. Now and then there came sounds of 
rude laughter and quarrelling from without; but Joanna was deaf to 
them. ‘The yellow lamp-light glared upon her hollow face, and upon the 
wasted hand so long divested of its forfeited badge of wifehood. She 
was dozing fitfully, and wandering thoughts began to take possession of 
her mind ; but I could not leave her to die alone. I prayed to God that 
her dying thoughts might be innocent. 

“Tf he would only say it,” she murmured at intervals; “I want to 
hear his voice again. ‘I only pity you now. Ino longer condemn you.’ 
Only he and the Windsors can condemn me; and little Ally does not. 
Let me go to him.” , 

She started up, and I held her leaning against me, her long hair 
floating over us both. She wailed, and moaned, and wept, and wrung 
her hands. She called aloud upon him, and turned despairingly from 
side to side, with supplicating tones and gestures, and she shivered icily 
in my arms. 

“He will not let me in,” she cried; “it is I who am knocking, 
Francis. I am cold, and the night is very stormy. It is dark; let me 
in. I want to hear you speak to me. No, I will beat against the door 
till you open to me. Little Ally is here crying. Are you asleep still ?” 

Then there followed more vehement sobbing, which exhausted her 
feeble frame; and she sank down again upon the bed, but kept fast her 
arms round me. 

“He has pushed me out into the cold night,” she whispered. “I 
deserve it; but the storm is very high. See, how cold Iam. He pushed 
me out with his strong hands, but he never spoke; and I could not see 
his face. If he would only say it: ‘God be merciful to us, miserable 
sinners.’ ” 

She did not speak again, but lay shivering in my arms, till the be- 
wildered soul escaped. Joanna Windsor, the innocent maiden, Joanna 
Gilbert, the guilty wife, died. And I could only echo her last words 
from my inmost heart—“ God be merciful to us, miserable sinners.” 

I wrote to Dr. Gilbert, and he came up to London. Together we 
stood beside the unnamed coffin of his wife, whom none but I knew to be 
his wife. We saw her laid in her obscure grave, with no solemnity of 
interment beyond my tears of humiliation and ruth; though I knew 
well that the closing of this grave opened a life of love and happiness 
and womanly progress to me. We lingered im the sunless cemetery of 
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the great City, as if reluctant to turn our faces towards that new light 
dawning brightly upon us. At last Dr. Gilbert said to me: 

“ Alice, the night you tell me she died, I was awakened by a sound 
of some one tapping at my window; softly at first, and then vehemently. 
The night was stormy, and the wind wailed and moaned, almost arti- 
culately, round the house. I fancied I could distinguish your voice, or 
Joanna’s; the tones of them are the same. I could not compose myself 
to sleep, and at length the delusion grew so strong that I opened the 
window, half-angry with myself, and drew my hands along the sill out- 
side. It was very cold, and fairly woke me from my dream; but as I 
could not go to sleep again, I sat up reading poor Joanna’s miserable 
letters. You have not told me any thing about her death. Who was 
with her? Did she speak of me before she died ?”’ 

Then I told him all. 


Dear friend, I have thrown myself into the past for you. You have 
the history of my early life; let me now tell you one of its abiding influ- 
ences. I have learned to look with yearning and indescribably tender 
pity upon those who have passed through the same conflict, and have 
fallen in it. I have myself stood upon that invisible and imperceptible 
barrier, that equator running through the tropics of human love which 
divides a sphere, rounding into pure, domestic happiness, from one of 
boundless and tumultuous oceans of passion. It seems to me that life 
must be richer and fuller, if we can dwell in the warmth of tropical 
skies without overstepping that fatal line; but for those who have done 
so, I, for one, dare not stand aloof, saying, “I am holier than thou!” 
From the sure shelter of my husband’s love and confidence, I stretch out 
my hands to save those who have been tossed and wrecked upon that 
treacherous deep on whose margin I stood; and I have not feared to sur- 
round them with affection and living sympathy till I have won them back 
to virtue. With deep reverence I would adopt the apostolic words, “I 
am touched with a feeling of their infirmities, for I have been tempted.” 
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Climate. 


ConsIDERING the extent to which we are all influenced by climate, and 
the value of changeable weather in these outlying islands of the West for 
conversational purposes, it is surprising how little is really known about 
the subject, and about the importance of selecting the right place when 
we require to change the climatal conditions in which we have been ac- 
customed to live. People fancy that if they can pass the winter in the 
south, they may insure favourable weather and evade the trials of an 
English inclement season. They fancy that the south must be warm and 
the north cold; and even in spite of personal experience they not unfre- 
quently leave a healthy genial climate at home, or near at hand, to un- 
dergo all the discomforts of a strange residence in a district where the sun 
burns while the air freezes, and where the habits of the people are but ill 
adapted to the requirements of an invalid. 

Simple as it may seem, and familiar as the word is to all of us, climate 
is an extremely complex matter, and one that depends on a singular 
variety of conditions. Of these, the most manifest and inclusive are heat, 
rain, cloud, wind, and electrical condition. They are, to a certain extent, 
dependent on each other; but ultimately they may be traced to certain 
general causes, viz. (1) position in latitude; (2) size and form of land, 
whether detached island, archipelago, or continent; (8) elevation of land 
above the sea; (4) form, position, and elevation of neighbouring land ; 
(5) position, distance, and direction of the nearest continent; (6) nature 
and temperature of the nearest marine current. 

These facts govern the climate because they govern the quantity and 
mode of distribution of heat, light, rain, wind, and electricity. It is curi- 
ous and interesting to observe how this is done, and the almost entire in- 
dependence of climate, properly so called, on mere latitude and longitude. 

Heat is a very essential part of climate. The absolute quantity of 
the sun’s rays falling upon any level unclouded spot on the earth’s surface 
during the year would depend strictly on the latitude. Provided, ther, 
there were no difference in the quantity of cloud, there would be none in 
the quantity of heat received in places similarly situated in this respect. 
But though the heat falling on all such places is the same, the quantity 
absorbed depends a geod deal on the nature of the rock and soil, while 
the proportion retained and available depends on the clearness of the air 
and the amount of evaporation, as well as on the soil. Even in this sim- 
plest condition therefore, places in the same latitude, and apparently under 
similar conditions, vary greatly, and really receive and retain very differ- 
ent amounts of heat. But when it is considered how much heat is added 
or taken away by hot or cold winds, how completely some places are 
sheltered and others exposed, how warm are many sunny slopes, and how 
much many valleys lose of their fair proportion of sunshine,—how often 
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valleys, plains, and hill-tops are swept by cold winds, and rapidly cooled 
before the heat of the sun has time to penetrate into the soil and rock 
beneath,—the inequalities of supply in different places under the same 
latitude will be seen to be infinite. 

The quantity of heat received in any spot is expressed in figures by 
the average height of the thermometer, during a whole year, estimated 
from observations made daily, and extending over many years. For this 
result, it is necessary that observations should be first taken to determine 
the times of day at which the thermometer is nearest the average of the 
twenty-four hours. This being done carefully, the height of the ther- 
mometer is recorded with unfailing regularity at the same time, and when 
a sufficient number of records have been kept, the average is struck. Thus 
at Greenwich the average or mean temperature of every day in the 
year has been determined, from observations ranging over a period of half 
a century, and from them it appears that the mean annual temperature 
falls a little short of 49° Fah. ;* this representing therefore the absolute 
heat. For other places in the same latitude in Europe, the difference 
is considerable, and the amount generally smaller ; for the situation of 
England is favourable on the whole, and its temperature higher than that 
of many towns much further south in the interior of the Continent. A 
line drawn through all those places in Europe whose mean temperature is 
49° would range a little south of Greenwich, but would gradually deflect 
southwards in crossing towards Asia. Such a line is technically called 
an isothermal line, or line of equal heat, and marks one point in the esti- 
mate of climate. 

We all know, however, that to make up this mean annual temperature 
we have many months of cold, and some of heat. In England, at Green- 
wich, the average temperature of January is about 36}°, and of July 
nearly 62°, the other months being intermediate. So, again, the average 
temperature of the day in January varies from 354° on the 9th (the coldest 
day) to 383° on the 27th, which on the average of years is the warm- 
est. The mean temperature of the days in July is less varied, changing 
only from 612° at the beginning to 623° towards the end ; but the averages 
are made up in each case of a number of different amounts. 

Then, again, every one is aware that it is warmer in the day when the 
sun is shining than at night during his absence, and this difference is often 
considerable. The highest and lowest temperatures of each twenty-four 
hours are recorded by a special thermometer, and their amount shows the 
range of the thermometer for the day. This also is subject to averages; 
and thus we have the average daily, monthly, and annual range calculated 
and recorded, as well as the mean annual range. 

It is by observations of this kind that we learn the mode in which the 
heat is distributed ; a matter that affects climate to an extreme degree. 
The mere quantity of heat actually received during the year on the earth 





* The exact mean is 48°8”. 
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at any place is unimportant in its influence on life, compared with the 
mode in which the distribution is effected; so that one must judge of 
climate much more by the range of the thermometer than by its average 
height. It would appear to be an established fact that, ceteris paribus, 
more illness and death occurs when the mean daily temperature in Eng- 
land sinks below 45°, or rises above 65°, than at other times; and there is 
not a doubt that a wide thermometer range greatly increases the mortality, 
and modifies all tabular statements of sanitary condition. 

The range of temperature in our latitude may be estimated either in 
respect to years, seasons, months, or days. The difference is very great 
between winter and summer, and each month has its own peculiarities ; 
but the daily range of the thermometer marks better the effect of temper- 
ature on health and vegetation than any other single fact. 

The daily range is the extreme difference between the greatest heat 
of day and the greatest cold of night; and the average must be obtained 
from a series of observations extended over many years. There are no 
means of generalising in the science of meteorology without abundant 
facts; and the facts are of no value unless the instruments used are of the 
best manufacture, and have, previous to use, been carefully compared 
with known standards.* 

The average daily range of the thermometer at Greenwich is rather 
more than 16° Fah. In the month of December, however, it is little 
more than half that amount, while during the months from May to Sep- 
tember inclusive it is very much more than the mean, averaging indeed 
as much as 20°. In other parts of the country, especially in the south- 
west of England, both the average and the extremes are much smaller ; 
and in the island of Guernsey the range is only half the Greenwich mean, 
and varies only during the different months between 6° the smallest, and 
about 12° the largest, amount. The extreme range at Greenwich is in 
the month of July (nearly 214°), and the extreme in Guernsey is in June 
(113°). The smallest range in Guernsey is in the month of November. 

That the reader unaccustomed to consider this kind of statistical way 
of stating a fact may see more clearly the meaning and value of the dif- 
ference of climate produced by a different range of daily temperature, let 
us present one or two familiar examples in illustration. In London and 
the country around, it is not unusual, when we rise in the morning and 
look at the thermometer, in the month of June or September, to find it 
little above 40°, and sometimes it may not exceed 35°. If we have a re- 
gister thermometer to refer to, we may find (or the state of our garden-pro- 
duce may show, in the absence of such an instrument) that there has been 
a sharp frost during the night. As the day advances, the sun shines 
warmly, and towards two o’clock the heat becomes very considerable, the 








* So important is it to feel satisfied on this point, and on the methods by which 
all instruments used have been proved accurate, that records are of little value 
unprovided with a distinct statement of the name of the maker of the thermometer, 
barometer, and rain-gauge employed, as well as of the observer himself. 
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thermometer rising perhaps to 70°. Towards sunset the heat diminishes 
rapidly ; at night, if the sky is clear, there will be a rapid radiation from 
the earth, and the cold will become severe, the thermometer falling again to 
the freezing-point. There is thus in the twenty-four hours a range of 38°. 

It may, however, happen, that after such a day as we have described, 
clouds will cover the sky at night, and the wind being warm, the night 
temperature will not fall below, if it even touch, 44°. The next morn- 
ing, the clouds continuing, and the air being calm, the whole day may 
pass without the thermometer rising to 50°. During this day, then, the 
range will only be 6° instead of 40°, the average of the two days being 
23°, made up in the way just alluded to. 

Tn contrast to the climate of London, where such changes are by no 
means uncommon, is the climate of the small island of Guernsey, a place 
in which the range of temperature is unquestionably smaller than in any 
place in Europe of which we have accurate records. In that island a 
night-frost in June or September is unknown; the thermometer rarely 
falls so low as 45°, and rarely rises above 70°, the extreme range recorded 
in sixteen years being 36°, and the average range only 113°. During 
seventeen years’ continued observation in that island, the thermometer 
never once fell below 244° in winter, and never once rose above 833° in 
summer, at the place of observation; while during the same years the 
thermometer at Greenwich has fallen in winter below the zero point, and 
risen in summer to upwards of 90°. It is easy to understand how greatly 
this difference of range may influence vegetation, for there are many 
trees and plants that will flourish within certain limits of heat and cold, 
but that are killed at once by extremes of either. That beautiful and 
noble flower, the camellia (camellia japonica of botanists), cultivated only 
under glass in many parts of England, attains in Guernsey the propor- 
tions of a tree, blooming freely in the open air from December to April, 
and in sheltered gardens is so covered with flowers, both red and white, 
that many thousands are not unfrequently obtained from a single tree in 
one season. ‘The orange-tree, under similar advantages of local position, 
flowers and fruits freely in the open air, the trees being covered with their 
golden burden just as in Portugal or the Mediterranean. Numerous 
other illustrations might be given of the result of this difference of range 
of temperature, and yet the difference of annual temperature between 
Guernsey and Greenwich is not much more than two degrees; and dur- 
ing some months of the year Greenwich has the warmer climate, judging 
by mean temperature. 

It is not easy to institute an exact comparison between the climates of 
Devonshire, the western parts of Cornwall, and the Channel Islands; for 
the observations required to do so properly have never been recorded. 
All parts of the west coast of Ireland, and south-west coast of England, 
are, however, remarkable for the small range of temperature as compared. 
with the European continent, or even with the east of England, although 
none are so remarkable as the little island we have mentioned, which 
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stands out prominently in advance of all European land midway between 
England and France, in the mouth of the English Channel, exposed to the 
full influence of the great Atlantic Ocean adjoining. 

But temperature, though very important in its influence on climate, 
is by no means the only element for consideration. The barometer also 
records its facts concerning the pressure of the air, and various instru- 
ments are employed to register the direction and force of prevailing 
winds. 

The pressure of the air is as constantly altering under the influence 
of changing temperature and wind, as the pressure of the water on the 
rise and fall of the tide, and the amount of difference is more considerable, 
more easily detected, and much more important in its influence on ani- 
mals and plants. For the air is exceedingly elastic, very easily affected 
by every cause of change, and, in return, a change in its condition at once 
affects all living nature. Just as there are tides in the sea, so there are 
tidal movements in the air,—waves of air passing along over our heads: 
sometimes we are buried under heavy pressure, and the barometer rises 
to show it; sometimes we are under the hollow of the wave, and the 
pressure is for a time greatly diminished. The air above us, being very 
elastic, adapts itself instantaneously to all these changes, and healthy per- 
sons do not readily perceive them except by the aid of instruments; but 
when out of health we become far more sensitive, and require no barome- 
ter to inform us of the vicinity of east or south-west winds, and the 
altered pressure consequent upon their advance towards us. 

The position of any place with regard to other land, the elevation of the 
land adjacent, and the vicinity of a great ocean, are the local peculiarities 
that chiefly influence the character of prevailing winds. Thus in England 
the land extends towards the east, north-east, and south; very high land 
is chiefly in the south-east, very cold land exists towards the north-east, 
a warm ocean lies to the west, and huge masses of ice float down in that 
ocean from the north to certain limits of latitude. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that east winds are dry, north-east winds generally dry and 
cold in spring, south-west winds warm and wet, north-west winds cold 
and wet in spring, and pleasant in summer and autumn, and south winds 
hot. It would be strange if it were otherwise. On the other hana, at 
New York the contrary conditions prevail: east there corresponds with 
west here, west corresponds with} our east; north-east wind there comes 
over the ice floating down from the North Pole, while south-west winds 
come across the dry, hot plains west of the Mississippi. So with other 
localities: each has its own set of winds; some are dry and burning, some 
moist and warm, some cold (whether wet or dry); and in all cases for 
a similar reason, namely, that the wind blowing across a large tract of 
the earth’s surface gradually acquires certain characteristics from the state 
of the surface. 

If, therefore, we would describe a climate, we cannot but allude to 
the nature and peculiarities of the prevailing winds. To say that north- 
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east winds prevail in the east of England during a certain season, is to 
characterise that season as either hot or cold, according as the period of 
the year is summer or winter. The east winds of spring are cold, and 
sometimes wet, though more usually dry, because they pass over much 
land, giving out moisture rather than absorbing it. The east winds of 
summer are often hot, and always dry, because at that period Europe 
is far hotter than England. The south-west winds are almost always 
warm, and wet or dry according to the temperature of the land; for 
hot air absorbs much more moisture than cold, and therefore a wind fully 
saturated with water, coming within the influence of cold earth, deposits 
rain in large quantities, while the same wind, if blowing over land heated 
above its own temperature, becomes positively dry and ready to absorb 
moisture, and affects animals and plants accordingly. 

Bearing in mind these remarks, the reader will understand the 
importance of position as influencing climate. There is, however, an- 
other point : near the extreme edge of a continent, and in all the islands 
situated near the border-land of a continent and a great ocean, there is 
inevitably a great contest of opposing winds. On the coast of Europe, 
where England is situated, there is a frequent meeting of wet westerly 
winds with dry easterly winds. Throughout the year the former change 
but little in temperature, because the ocean retains a much more average 
heat than the land; but the latter change exceedingly. Thus in summer 
the east winds are often intensely hot, and in winter equally cold. Dur- 
ing the former season, the east winds, heated by the earth, are displaced 
by the cooler west winds coming from the sea; during the latter, the 
warmer westerly breezes are displaced by the cold east winds. The 
great seat of these changes must be the fringe of land near the ocean, 
and the islands adjacent. Here the storm-winds blow; on these shores 
the battle rages; and at those critical periods between the seasons in the 
months of March and April)in the early year, and of September and 
October in the later, the result is seen in the so-called equinoctial gales, 
for which these seasons are so unfavourably notorious. 

Nor is this the only result of the opposing winds. Where air, warm 
and moist, comes in contact with other air colder and not extremely dry, 
the mixed air is unable to retain the whole of the moisture in an invisible 
form, and the water contained becomes visible in fog and mist, if it does 
not fall in rain. Thus the shores of England, on the south coast especially, 
are enveloped in fog during, or at the commencement of, the east winds of 
spring and autumn, and even in summer a sudden change of wind will 
often be exhibited in this very disagreeable form. 

The quantity of rain falling when the clouds, formed at the contact 
of winds of different temperature, are unable longer to retain the water 
they have absorbed, will depend much on local circumstances ; but like 
the quantity of storm-wind, it is sure to be largest near the shores of an 
ocean. Ireland from its position, and Westmoreland, Cumberland, and 
Wales from their high land, are the most remarkable districts, in this 
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respect, in our part of the world. In the tropics, where, owing to the 
much higher temperature of the earth and air, the quantity of water 
carried up into, and held in solution by, the air is enormously greater 
than in Europe, the rains are proportionally heavier; although, even 
in this respect, particular places in the lake district of England almost 
rival the West-Indian islands. Climate is greatly influenced not only 
by the rain-fall, but by the proportion of cloud in the atmosphere ; and 
not only by the amount of rain, but by the number of days during the 
year on which it falls, and the mode of its distribution. 

The general conditions of the climate of England are not very un- 
favourable in this respect, notwithstanding the prevalent impression 
among’ foreigners (liable to be much strengthened by the events of the 
present season) that the sun never shines in England. 

It is probably not far from the tru€h to say that there are few coun- 
tries where each day of the year generally contains so fair a share of 
weather on which it is safe and pleasant to be exposed to the air as many 
parts of England. Owing to the conditions already alluded to, the 
number of days partially clouded is very large; so large, indeed, that 
one can hardly say that it is much less than three hundred and sixty-five. 
But the quantity of cloud is rarely sufficient to hide the sky during the 
whole day, except during the equinoctial seasons. Generally there is a 
mixture of fair and cloudy weather,every day, and though we do not often 
enjoy uninterrupted sunshine, we rarely suffer from long-continued un- 
favourable seasons. Rain seldom falls so heavily as to do mischief; and 
few parts of the country, except those near the level of the sea, suffer 
seriously from floods even in extraordinary seasons. 

In this respect, again, both animal and vegetable life are favourably 
influenced by our island climate. While in the interior of Europe the 
corn crops are sometimes much heavier, and the vine ripens its fruit in 
the open air, the cold of winter is often intense, and the summer heat 
scorching. On the other hand, the average temperature and. frequent 
rain-fall on the western shores of the Continent, and especially in the 
islands there situated, insure a permanent clothing of vegetation, singu- 
larly pleasing to the eye, and by no means unprofitable to the farmer. 
The clouded state of the air also, while it keeps off much heat, does not 
appear to be unfavourable to the growth and ripening of many very 
valuable crops, and the variety of crops fully makes up for the compara- 
tive certainty, but very limited range, of useful vegetable products in other 
countries. It is also well known that almost all domesticated animals 
are most healthy and admit of fullest development in the comparatively 
moist and changeable but moderate climate of the coast, than in the 
more extreme temperatures and more regulated conditions of the interior 
of a large tract of land. 

The electrical condition of the air is an element of climate which, 
though not yet measured very satisfactorily, is too important to pass with- 
out notice. That condition of the air recognised by meteorologists under 
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the term ozone has yet to be explained; but that the air is subject to very 
singular and important electrical changes, marked and measured by the 
methods used to determine the presence and quantity of ozone in the 
atmosphere, is beyond doubt. During certain seasons, and in certain 
places, the air becomes highly unfavourable to human constitutions; or, 
in other words, it so acts on the human frame as to induce fever and 
other diseases, apparently without reference to mechanical impurities con- 
tained in it. Assuming that this is owing to some determinable state, 
and combining observations, it would seem clear that the miasmatic con- 
dition is generally accompanied by a peculiar want of development of 
ozone, which is supposed to mean that the air is then in an exceptional 
electric state, within the power of observation to record. 

In this, as in so many other matters, the vicinity of the ocean, and 
the constant freshening of the aif#by mixture with other air that has 
passed over a large extent of sea, seems favourable to life; while the in- 
fluence of a large tract of land is the contrary. Islands are therefore, 
ceteris paribus, more healthy than places far removed from the sea, al- 
though there is no ‘doubt that some islands, especially in the tropics, 
where the decay of organic matter is extremely rapid, are among the 
least healthy localities. 

Electric storms can hardly be said to influence climate very much, 
although they are generally regarded as leaving the atmosphere in a 
more healthy state than before the storm. Hail, essentially an electric 
result, is occasionally produced in the air in all countries; hail-storms of 
moderate extent being chiefly common in the vicinity of the sea, while 
very severe hail-storms in temperate latitudes are more frequent in the 
interior of a continent. 

So many matters combining to produce a certain kind of climate, it is 
clear that even in the same very small tract of land there may be differ- 
ences in this respect. How great these differences are, and how many 
varieties may be found, even within a very short distance, can hardly, 
however, be understood without much careful inquiry. In England, the 
climate of Brighton and that of Torquay are well known to differ essen- 
tially. The climate of Bath is very different from that of Cheltenham ; 
and Malvern, again, is different from both. All these are quite distinct 
from Harrogate, and Harrogate is different from Scarborough, while 
both are unlike the lake districts: of Cumberland and Westmoreland. It 
would be difficult at present to say exactly why these differences exist ; 
but the fact is notorious, and the full bearing of such a fact is extremely 
important. 

There is, however, hardly any thing more curious in respect to the 
differences of climate existing between places under conditions apparently 
very similar than has been observed in the case of the Channel Islands. 
The two small islands of Jersey and Guernsey, not much more than twenty 
miles apart, are both table-lands of about the same elevation, both pos- 
sess the same kind of soil, and the same granitic substratum of rock un- 
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derlies both. They thus offer no differences that are appreciable geogra- 
phically ; but they are yet extremely different in respect to climate. In 
Guernsey, as already stated, the range of temperature is singularly small. 
In Jersey, while the mean annual temperature is almost exactly the same 
as in the sister island, the summer is hotter, the winter is colder, and the 
daily range of the thermometer is recorded as so very much greater as to 
have led to careful inquiry as to the accuracy of the observations develop- 
ing so remarkable a fact. In the official returns of the climate of these two 
islands, published in the Registrar-General’s report, it was found neces- 
sary to distinguish their mean ranges of temperature as quite incommen- 
surable. The range in Jersey, except in the month of August, is always 
greater than in Guernsey, and usually very much greater; so that, in spite 
of all probabilities, the climate of the larger island, situated a little nearer 
France, seems to resemble in its amovft of variation of temperature some 
parts of the coast of Devonshire, while Guernsey is altogether exceptional 
in its great equability. 

It is not only ‘in difference of thermometer range that these two 
islands differ from each other. The barometer, the rain-guage, and the 
anemometer, or wind-measurer, tell the same tale. There is more fre- 
quent but less considerable difference in the pressure of the air, more rain 
and more cloud in Guernsey than in Jersey; the rain, when it falls, is also 
heavier, and the clouds pass more rapidly over the sky. The air is also 
more humid and more generally damp in the smaller island. 

The inference derived from these singular differences of climate in the 
case of two islands closely adjacent is not so obscure or difficult to trace 
as in the case of two parts of the same land, and is valuable and instruc-, 
tive to the student of meteorology as well as to the general reader. 

The climate of Jersey is, on the whole, more extreme than that of 
Guernsey, just as the climate of Europe generally is more extreme than 
that of England, and that of England more so than that of Ireland. The 
outlying lands—those nearest the Atlantic, and those most completely de- 
tached—possess most nearly the climate of the ocean, and the lands far 
within the continent exhibit an exact contrast. Wet winds blow from 
the sea, and as they advance inland become drier; so that when they 
reach the opposite coast, they are the driest that can be felt, unless there 
are large tracts in the interior covered with water. Cold winds blow 
from the Pole, but become hotter as they near equatorial land. Winds 
blowing over the lofty snow-covered Alps are always cold, and those 
coming across the sandy plains of Africa are always hot; but as they ad- 
vance, they also become modified, and if they meet, they cannot fail to in- 
fluence each other. On the other hand, winds blowing from the warm 
waters that cross the Atlantic from the Gulf of Mexico are at first wet 
and hot, and only become cold and dry when they have crossed moun- 
tains and discharged in the shape of rain their excess of moisture. These 
inferences are so evident, that they only require to be pointed out; but 
they are often forgotten, and the simplest elements of climate are neglected 
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or even denied by those who ought to know all that is known about 
them. 

And it is evident that these simple principles, applied to other less- 
known lands than Europe, must be equally true, and must lead to just 
conclusions. When, on the east coast of Australia, north of Sydney, the 
east winds blow like a sirocco, with a temperature and force like that of 
the blast from the mouth of a vast furnace, what is this but an indication 
of the dryness and heat of the interior of that continent? That they only 
exhibit this peculiarity at certain seasons is equal proof that, at other 
times, the interior is neither so hot nor so dry. 

Wherever, then, prevalent winds are characterised by certain peculia- 
rities of condition, whether they be wet or dry, hot or cold, it is clear that 
they have been subjected to influences which are usually not difficult to 
comprehend. Climate is so affected by them, that the direction of a 
mountain-chain scarcely visible in the horizon, the position of a large 
tract of distant lowland, the presence at special seasons of icebergs float- 
ing in a sea a thousand miles away, or the fact of a current of water 
crossing, by a marine current, some great ocean that washes the shores, 
—these are the simple elements from which the general climate of a 
country may be deduced; while the level of the land, the course of a 
river, the range of a few low hills, will any of them be sufficient to pro- 
duce a local modification sufficient to alter the details, and greatly affect 
health and vegetation. 

And if, in the course of ages, a change should take place in any of 
these elements, by the alterations that are constantly being produced by 
great natural forces always at work on the earth, it is clear that the cli- 
mate must undergo a corresponding modification. If, for example, by a 
convulsive movement, or by a series of small alterations of level, the Gulf 
stream should make its way through the Valley of the Mississippi to the 
great lakes of North America,—thus diverting a current of warm water 
that now crosses the Atlantic, and removing its great influence from Eu- 
ropean to American lands,—the result would be to diminish very consi- 
derably the average annual temperature ofall parts of Europe, but chiefly 
to render the British Islands exceedingly less warm, and somewhat less 
wet, than they are at present. If, at the same tiine, the lands of northern 
Europe, and the bottom of the Polar Sea adjacent to them, were elevated, 
the ice that now stops short of Norway might reach permanently as low 
as Scotland, and parts of Europe might be in the condition of Greenland 
and Labrador. An alteration so considerable might, and certainly would, 
occur were the comparatively small, but very possible, changes we have 
indicated carried out; and the greater part of the plants and animals that 
now flourish must either find fitter place in warmer lands to which they 
could migrate, or be destroyed from the face of the earth. The latter 
result would seem inevitable if they were unable to adapt themselves to 
the new climate, and were prevented by natural obstacles from migrating 
to better positions. 
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On the other hand, if the Gulf stream, continuing to bring warm 
water, not only crossed the Atlantic, but was enabled, owing to a depres- 
sion of the plains of Europe and northern Asia beneath the water-level, 
to pass across to the Pacific, or connect itself with the Mediterranean,— 
thus isolating Europe,—the temperature of the smaller lands thus left 
behind would be considerably higher and much more equable, and the 
climate very much moister; rain would be heavier and more frequent; 
cloud much more continuous; fog and mist incessant; and wind, perhaps, 
much less troublesome. In such a climate, as in Norfolk Island in the 
southern hemisphere, there ,would be little of the vegetation that we are 
now familiar with, but a rank and luxuriant growth of ferns and grasses 
would overrun every thing. Even palms and tree-ferns might well 
flourish, and all marsh plants would multiply with extreme rapidity. 

And all this marvellous alteration would be consistent with a very 
small increase of annual temperature. The winter would be very much 
warmer, and the summer a little cooler; the days would rarely be hot, 
and the nights never cold. Man might and would remain under such cir- 
cumstances, as he can adapt himself to any climate ; but most of the other 
animal inhabitants would be seriously affected, and many quite destroyed. 

If the change were very gradual, some of these might, however, adapt 
themselves, and many would be replaced by other tribes brought in from 
a distance; so that no great revolution need take place to bring about a 
marked revision of the animal and vegetable inhabitants of an eighth 
part of the land on the globe, provided a moderate amount of alteration 
of level of the land were to take place within a period of a few centuries, 
or, at the most, in a few thousand years. 

It may seem to the reader unaccustomed to speculations of this kind, 
that we are assuming physical impossibilities to explain conditions that 
never did and never will occur. So little is this the case, that changes 
fully equal to those alluded to may really have taken place since man has 
been introduced upon the earth. Very much greater, but perfectly conceiv- 
able, changes are suggested to the geologist when he begins to study the 
mode in which the earth’s crust has been formed, and explain the pheno- 
mena presented to him by every heap of gravel, every quarry of limestone, 
and every pit of sand. 

Changes of climate and changes of the earth’s surface are simultane- 
ous, and both have certainly been produced ever since the earth was sub- 
jected to those influences of air and water that seem to us essential to its 
very existence. It is as easy to imagine the air always perfectly still, or 
the waters of the ocean to continue without a ripple, as it is to suppose 
that the relative level of land and water has always been the same. If 
the air moves, the water is disturbed; if the waves beat on the shore, 
the coast-line is modified ; and if the land is altered, the climate is adapted 
to the change: all these movements being in harmony with each other, 
and all incessant and inherent in the very nature of things, as presented 
for human observation. 
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Climate, then, is interesting not merely in itself, as affecting our feel- 
ings and health, but in its relations to the wide and large sciences of 
physical geography and geology. It may with advantage be studied ; for 
as a mere conversational subject it introduces a variety of matter and a 
multitude of considerations. It is clear that climate is not a question of 
latitude and longitude,—that the south is not necessarily warm and the 
north cold; that east wind does not always bring rheumatism; that the 
south wind need not be hot, or the south-west be accompanied by rain. It 
is clear also that the climate that now characterises any given place 
need not always have prevailed, and that it might at another time 
have been much colder or much hotter in that place, without any alter- 
ation in the position of the earth’s axis, without a different quantity of 
heat having radiated from the sun, and without assuming a state of ig- 
neous fluidity of the earth, the internal heat affecting the surface differ- 
ently at different times, because the crust was thinner or thicker. These 
theoretical assumptions may have their interest, and may or may not be 
based on sound evidence ; but the mere fact that the climate in the northern 
hemisphere was once warmer than it is now, is not of itself evidence that 
ought to be adduced in proof of them. A study ofclimate, and the causes 
of climate, will remove many apparent difficulties that are presented to 
the young geologist, and will give a rational idea to all of conditions 
that every one ought more or less clearly to understand. 











Cried by Court-Martial. 


In a barrack-square, round a little low-arched door, is a miscellany of 
cabs, Irish jaunting-cars, led horses, loose idlers (chiefly of the un- 
washed tag-rag order), officers in undress, and a stray soldier in his 
fullest dress armed with a light cane. The little low-arched door is 
figured and numbered very conspicuously, like the collar of a policeman’s 
coat, to distinguish it from innumerable other low-arched doors which 
run round the square, also lettered and figured like a wardrobe of police- 
men’s coats; and it seems to give inconvenient access to a rickety, hollow- 
sounding stair, suggestive of excellent and noisy accommodation for rats 
and mice. The stray soldier with the cane, interrogated as to the pur- 
port of these signs of public interest, gives whatever information he is in 
possession of; and with an air almost of contempt for what he can only 
excuse as provincial ignorance, explains that “the” court-martial is 
“ going on ;” that the public are admitted to gratify their curiosity, sub- 
ject only to conditions of space; and that so many flights of the hollow- 
sounding stairs upwards, and so many turns to the right or left, will lead 
the inquirer to the exciting scene. 

After losing his way about the second landing, and being consider- 
ately set right by two orderlies dressed in dirt and a loose déshabille, who 
are calmly recreating themselves with a very strong tobacco, the inquirer 
is at last happily embedded in the outer fringe of a composite crowd, into 
which the leaf of a door projects, like the sharp edge of a knife. On the 
other side of this knife is comparative ease and comfort; but the pro- 
bationer struggling forward has to grind his spine painfully against 
this edge before he can hope to lie secure in a tranquil harbour of repose. 
This temporary torture being happily passed through, as well as a violent 
drifting round the bluff headland of a monster soldier, the weary adven- 
turer, much heated with his exertions, gets his garments back into their 
original position, and, refitting generally, looks upon the scene about 
him. 

The judicial arrangements are primitive, and somewhat of the simplest. 
The original function of the present court would seem to have been that 
of a soldier’s schoolroom; for there are maps and elementary diagrams, 
and various rude appeals to the fighting intellect in a low stage of in- 
tellectual development. The awe and mystery which wait on the sacred 
notion of a Bench is awakened by the happy device of a low, long table 
covered with green baize, at which sit judge and jury in a happy equality. 
The witness-box is in no determined locality, but with a pleasant indis- 
tinctness travels to wherever the witness may be standing. The dock is 
ingeniously symbolised by a straightened and inconvenient corner, inté 
which, for the service of the prisoner, a small deal table is introduced ; 
while, in defiance of all our accustomed notions and prejudices, two or 
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three gentlemen in black—darkly hinted at as counsel, but supposed to 
be strictly invisible to the eye of the court—sit beside the prisoner, and 
furnish him professional assistance in a mysterious and surreptitious 
fashion. Judge and jury wear scarlet robes: yet not the scarlet which 
is edged with ermine, but the scarlet which is bordered with gold and 
lace. The whole would popularly seem to be a court with equal powers; but 
in reality the fighting judge, who, from various little decorative tokens, 
appears to have held briefs in the Crimea and other places, does the work 
and the talking; the fighting jurymen, who are a little strange and 
bewildered with their new functions, are restrained to the lighter duties 
of looking profound when a serious question is started ; of shaking their 
heads with gravity when a hint from the fighting judge has shown them 
it is safe to do so; and of taking copious and illegible notes of the pro- 
ceedings. Poor fighting jurymen! heir time was before the evil days 
of probation by reading and writing, when there was happily no walking 
barefoot over the hot ploughshares of competitive examination. Poor 
fighting jurymen! A ball, a flower-show, playing at croquet !—but to 
turn their poor honest brains loose among the conundrums and pitfalls 
of sham law !—any thing but this! And yet in one respect this is a more 
rational court than the legitimate tribunals. The scarlet fighting judge 
wears no wig or horsehair, and is thus so far irregular, being bereft of 
the mystic talisman which insures real judicial wisdom. He who wears 
it becomes the true legal Fortunatus, and the wig is the genuine cap of 
knowledge. 

The Dragoon Captain in the dock has been on his trial for the modest 
span of some thirty odd days. The issues are, whether the Dragoon Cap- 
tain has deported himself as an officer and gentleman; terms, as the 
world well knows, exactly convertible and interchangeable. Through 
that weary space has this scarlet inquisition been trailing these grave 
charges, on the track of this conduct “ unworthy of an officer and gen- 
tleman.” In an ordinary court, such delinquency would have been pur- 
sued, hunted down, and finally caught, or else discovered to be a pure 
will-o’-the-wisp, all in some three or four days at furthest. But these 
scarlet huntsmen, once on the track, have been decoyed aside at very 
starting by a false scent, and have diligently pursued that for many 
days; until a second false scent came, and led them away at a zigzag 
angle for many more days still; when a third, and a fourth, and a fifth false 
scent, and many succeeding false scents, artfully laid on, and hunted to 
extinction with infinite diligence, have landed them in a strange country 
miles away from where they started, and with the original game still to 
be tracked. They then “try back,” and start again fresh: and are again 
led off by successive false scents. 

With such pastime as this has the Dublin Court-Martial, recently 
concluded, been busy. Its legitimate end, to which it should have 
travelled steadily, was whether the Dragoon Captain had behaved as an 
officer and gentleman should. Instead, it struck out wildly to the right, 
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and searched whether Colonel A. had béhaved as an officer and gentle- 
man ; to the left, to try whether Major B. had bebaved as an officer and 
gentleman; back to the right again, to see whether Captain C. and 
Ensign D. have respectively conducted themselves as officers and gen- 
tlemen. The grounds for Colonel A.’s not being an officer and gentle- 
man arising out of a statement made by Captain E., it is surely allow- 
able that he should be allowed to call Lieutenant F. and Ensign G. to 
prove that what Captain E. has stated is false; who, in all fairness, should 
be allowed to call in the testimony of Colonel H. and Major I. to sub- 
stantiate jis statement. So, respectively, Major B., Captain C., Lieu- 
tenant D., and Ensign E., would have proved satisfactorily that the 
prisoner Captain was neither officer nor gentleman, had it not been 
insinuated on respectable sworn authority that their imaginations had 
entirely supplied them with these facts, and that therefore it was matter 
of grave suspicion whether they were officers and gentlemen. 

All, however, might have gone well and happily, being confined to 
mere harmless insinuations of reciprocal perjury, and the whole catalogue 
of meannesses, but for the ill-omened intrusion about the fifth or sixth 
day of an instrument of calisthenic discipline known as the Backboard. 
Henceforth, for an indefinite period, the Dragoon Captain and his delin- 
quencies are abandoned, and the whole court, military chief- justice, 
military jurymen, witnesses, prosecutor, and all, start in full cry, pell- 
mell, after the—Backboard. With a marvellous industry, every thing 
is searched out that can possibly throw light on this painful engine of the 
Graces, for such it may fairly be presumed to be. Every thing gives 
place to the Backboard. Of a sudden it leaps into a sublime importance, 
marvellous to those accustomed to deal with such things in their ordinary 
prosaic field, and mere brute capacity of refining the human person. 
It has become a sacred, a mysterious, a supernatural instrument. Men 
are fetched from remote parts of the kingdom to prove—that is, to make 
contradictory—statements respecting the Backboard. The chief-justice 
flings away his military suit, and, donning the scarlet of the chase, rides 
thirty miles to a hunt,—not for the pure earthy purpose of pursuing fox or 
deer with hounds and horn, but solely on urgent private affairs connected 
with—the Backboard. There is the hardest swearing in the world, all to 
save the honour of the Backboard. Strange military diaries, with entries 
in military English, are fearlessly thrust into the light of day,—all to 
save the reputation of the Backboard. At times its enemies prevail ; and 
being dragged under in the storm, the world thinks it has seen the last 
of the faithful Backboard, and mourns its loss. But this is only a tem- 
porary eclipse; and by and by, in the very thick of some other contlict, 

and to the great joy of the beholders, is seen to emerge the imperishable 
Backboard,—a glorious resurrection !—fresh, unconquered, and enjoying 
an eternal youth. Wonderful instrument! 

The most delightful portion of the entertainment is the happy mimicry 

of the various details of a genuine trial, but all carefully distorted and 
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misunderstood. The genuine Temple of Law is barely ten minutes’ walk 
away; and among the packed throng figure many faces barristerial, 
relishing highly this playing with the edged tools of their profession. 
Lawyers, unwigged, chuckle over the sham lawyers in scarlet. These are 
very precise and scrupulous, feeling themselves, as it were, trustees for 
the sacred constitutions of these kingdoms, and administer what may be 
called the wrong end of the law, or possibly the law upside down, with 
a scrupulousness and gravity irresistibly comic. 

But though the court becomes thus a spectacle to legal gods and men, 
the prisoner Captain has artfully provided himself with an engine of two- 
barristerial power; and is in his dock, fortified by a real, genuine ser- 
geant,—not military,—and a counsel of the outer Bar. He has attorney 
power, too, at his command. ‘These persons are, as has been mentioned, 
invisible to the court’s naked eye; for in one respect it is colour blind, 
and can only see scarlet. But it is wonderful to see what havoc these 
genuine iron-plated monsters-of-law—though only permitted to act 
vicariously, and by the agency of prompting—work among the poor 
wooden craft about. Armed with the terrible heavy iron prong of Cross- 
examination, they run riot among the others, raking, fouling, wheel- 
ing round them in circles, pouring in hot shot, and finally rushing at 
them “full on” with the heavy iron prong, and sinking them. Heaviest 
of heavy Dragoons—fellows sudden and fierce of quarrel, awful to regard, 
tremendous in respect of hair—are as children in their hands. They 
founder these great men-of-war under the terrible fire of paper questions. 
They grow timorous, and become a spectacle. Sympathising brethren of 
the profession, looking on from afar among the crowd, admire and applaud. 
The true actors stand out from the pantomimists. 

In the procedure of this scarlet tribunal there is a measured pace, a 
linked protraction long drawn out, a grave tediousness, which is a source 
of infinite admiration to the beholders. The indecent haste of the regular 
courts of law may well be put to shame. ‘The licensed practitioners in 
those places may blush for their hurried scampering, as it were, over the 
merits of a serious case. We must admire the jealous care, the fearful 
scrupulosity of these doctors of military law. 

A little docket or oblong piece of paper is sent across through many 
hands, and at last reaches the military chief-justice. That is a question,— 
the prisoner’s qhestion,—which is thus, as it were, put to the judge him- 
self first. That little journey takes some seconds. Military judge pro- 
ceeds to read to himself ;—rapidly if it be short, and in a good flowing 
text; slowly, and with difficulty, if it be long, and in unskilful penman- 
ship; still more slowly if it be an involved composition, whose bearing 
is not altogether apparent on the surface :—all which processes consume 
a certain number of seconds. Possibly at this stage a scruple may strike 
our judge’s mind that its shape may not be altogether legal,—legal, at 
least, as seen through a military haze or atmosphere; and he will then 
address a friendly remonstrance to the deviser of the question, extra- 
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judicially, as it were, and in a colloquial shape; a pressure, perhaps, gently 
resisted by the proposer. Risks and possibilities are then hinted, as re- 
sultant upon the admission of this fatal interrogation: it may be fruitful 

in antagonistic interrogations from the other side. Could not something 

be done in the way of a little trimming and shaping? Finally, it may be 

too grave to be decided on a single responsibility ; so, if you please, we 

must clear the court, and sit with closed doérs,—upon the little oblong 

slip of paper! Busy reporters, orderlies, counsel, heterogeneous crowd, 

including the professional brethren listening as amateurs, are all huddled 

out, under circumstances of indignity. 

Re-admitted after, say, twenty minutes’ exclusion, the heterogeneous 
mass bursts in ungracefully, and with much scraping and stamping strive 
for their old places. The council have decided ; the momentary question 
may be put. Professional amateurs in the crowd lean forward eagerly to 
listen. Military chief-justice reads aloud, a sonorous, imperative tone, as 
though upon parade. 

“ Question: Did Colonel Shako remark to you, in the hearing of 
Cornet Bridoon, that Captain Snaffle was not fit to carry garbage to 
swine ?” 

Upon which follows express rushing of pens over papers in a dozen 
different quarters,—by nimble reporters, by president himself, by military 
attorney-general, by prisoner and prisoner’s counsel, by amateur note- 
takers,—pens all racing for the bare life. A handsome pause must be 
allowed for this operation, at the end of which time the question may be 
taken to be fairly and irrevocably secured on paper. We are now ready 
for the answer. 

Witness—who has been searching the corners of the ceiling, the 
wainscoting, the ventilators, and other suggestive sources of information 
—gathers himself for an effort, and says solemnly, “To the best of my 
recollection, he did not!” 

Again are the pens let loose, and are heard at their old break-neck 
pace, enrolling the Delphic response. A pause again, and presently the 
scarlet attorney-general begins to read aloud, in a sort of plain-chant : 

“ Answer: To the best of my recollection, he did not !” 

The little oblong docket has by this time travelled across to the fingers 
of the attorney-general, who has promptly impaled it on a ready file; and 
so the whole transaction being, as it were, perfect and complete, and the 
mutual relation of question and answer being thus happily established, we 
may now take breath, and get ready for another, which is already on 
its road to the fingers of the president. 

By and by a stalwart colonel is being subject to this slow and leisurely 
process of examination ; and to a question, which has passed through all 
the legitimate stages,—of travelling from hand to hand, of being chanted 
aloud, scribbled down noisily at racing speed,—the stalwart colonel (search- 
ing, too, his facts, as before, in the ceiling) replies sonorously, “I decline 

to answer.” 
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Impetuous racing of pens as before. Pause, and plain-chant from the 
attorney-general : 

“ Answer: I decline to answer.” 

As before. Court, however, presses stalwart colonel, who still refuses; 
and so the room is cleared for deliberation as to whether stalwart colonel 
shall be compelled to answer. Re-admission then, after half-an-hour’s 
debate, with this result, that stalwart colonel must answer. 

Hush, then! Question repeated stentoriously from attorney-general. 
Hush! perfect stillness for the reply. 

Stalwart colonel fixes his eye on a hook in the far corner of the ceil- 
ing, and, deriving support therefrom, replies, “ I don’t know!” and after 
the traditional pen-racing attorney takes up the burden of the song, and 
chants : 

“ Answer : I don’t know!” 


There is no overcolouring here. This weary and punctilious dawdling 
spins itself out over a month’s span, and the only marvel is that at such 
a rate of progress the investigation could have been got into such a space. 
Compared with this the procedure of certain Scotch courts, very busy 
with a notorious marriage-case, stands out in matchless contrast as a mi- 
racle of speed and despatch. It is strange that in the army, among the 
men of action and work, we should find words, and circumlocution, and 
a tangle of red-tape miles long. 

It may be well conceived how the sharp scalping-knife of cross-exami- 
nation becomes blunted and almost worthless in this dull process. The 
whole spirit and vigour of this operation, as a test of truth, becomes 
chilled by being filtered through written dictation, reading out loud, and 
long pauses. 

It was considered on the whole, even by professional minds, naturally 
supposed to be tinged with a pardonable jealousy, that the gallant officer 
who played chief-justice in this tedious inquiry discharged his duties 
with considerable skill and tact. But in two or three instances his lord- 
ship went sadly astray in laying down the law. Thus, when the military 
plaintiff in the case, as the prisoner's colonel might fairly be styled, had 
finished his evidence, which was the main support of the charges, it would 
seem natural, and in the ordinary course of legal procedure, that the 
prisoner should then have the privilege of cross-examining him. But the 
chief-justice “ruled” that the cross-examination must be confined strictly 
to the subject-matter of the charges; and that if the prisoner wished to 
extract information from him on other subjects, he must call him here- 
after as his own witness! This might pass as a clumsy and primitive 
mode of arriving at about the same result; but the scarlet chief-justice 
went further, and laid it down that “the rule of evidence is, that you 
confine yourself, on cross-examination, to what the witness stated before 
the court.” And that this is not merely a military rule of evidence, may 
be assumed from the indignant repudiation, later on, of this being “an 
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anomalous tribunal,” or not being guided by the same rules of evidence 
which regulate the other tribunals of the country. But by and by the 
tribunal, which is not anomalous, and which is guided by the rules of 
other courts in the country, “lets in” a wild jumble of conversations 
between third and fourth parties, letters from third to fourth parties, 
speculations and rumours which did not reach the witness’s ear, but the 
ear of another party, who told witness. Out of which wild and incoherent 
miscellany rises the fullest and handsomest testimony to the procedure 
of the old-established and regular tribunals of the country. It has been 
customary for scoffers outside the sacred ring-fence of the profession to be 
very merry on what they call the hocus-pocus and conjuring of the Law, 
and specially on that portion of it which deals with evidence. Those rules 
which have appeared childish are now triumphantly vindicated; and from 
this recent exhibition may be learnt that an affectation of perfect and 
Solomon-like justice, in patiently hearing the “ whole” of a case, and a 
laborious entertaining of every fact, near or remote, which may bear on 
the question, is, paradoxical as it may seem, about the worst fashion in 
the world for bringing the facts of a case before the court. 

It is high time that this amateur playing at trials should have an end, 
and that these pranks, which are about as legal as the doings of the sham 
judges and notaries who come on in the Opera, should be repressed. 











Pens and Ink in the Reign of Cerror. 


A uistory of the excesses of the printing-press would be a description 
of some of the more loathsome forms of the evil passions of the mob,— 
the canaille,—or, to use a noble lord’s synonym for the masses, of “the 
scum.” In times of political trouble this “scum” is stirred; and some 
very repulsive things float to the surface, terrifying the shuddering 
noblesse, and such Respectability as may be found throned at Clapham. 
Agitation that has the noblest conceivable end, still stirs the bad with the 
good. The rain from heaven sweetens and fertilises the earth, at the 
same time it fouls the river. 

When the mass is excited, appeals are made to its ignorant passions 
by men whose lust is power or gain. The roused giant wants strong 
food, hot and hot; and there are cooks at hand to supply him. The de- 
mand for mountebanks creates mountebanks. King Mob can always find 
his ministers, who will fawn upon and flatter him, and vow that he is the 
comeliest, the sweetest, the most adorable of monsters. Is he sulky ?—his 
ministers will discover grievances for him, and incite him to avenge them. 
When his eyes start, and his nostrils vibrate at the smell of blood; when 
he craves a pick at the bones of the fair and innocent,—still, showing 
the napes of their necks to the monster, his parasites bid him name his 
imperial pleasure. Nay, when he is in a whimsical, unsettled mood; 
when he knows not what he wants, and is still determined to demand 
something, even when he appears content and at rest,—his wily ministers 
cluster about him, and advise him to take action, and be loud in his 
mouthing. They mount wagons under his nose, and scream, and de- 
nounce, and deliver perorations emulous of thunder, but wanting the 
lightning flash. They pour poisoned honey into his ear, and lift intoxi- 
cating goblets of craftily-mixed flattery to his lips. He is suprema lex. 
All his work is acted wisdom; and there is no wisdom save that which 
he speaks and acts. The king is an ant-eater in an ants’ nest; the great 
and rich are vampires he must put under his heel, if he would keep them 
from blood-sucking. All purple and fine linen; all palaces, “lifting to 
eternal summer their marble walls ;” all stars and garters, and coronets 
and tiaras; triple hats and iron crowns; chaplets and ddtons ; maces and 
swords of state, even to the humble beadle’s wand,—all are so much food 
for the bonfire of his vengeance. Let all be piled up till the glittering 
mass is lost in the mist of heaven, and then let King Mob, with the 
flaming breath of his anger, set fire to the doomed corruption that has so 
long hung in the air between the wind and his—the only—nobility. It 
is not so long since incense strong as this was burned by craven ministers 
under the nose of King Mob. Tempted by the triumph of a revolution, 
in the country of revolutions, a sorry rabble of talkers dethroned kings in 
bar-parlours, and sallied into the streets, counselling King Mob to make 
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short work of the British Constitution. But his majesty remained inert ; 
he smiled at the raving from the Kennington wagon, and turned on his 
heel laughing. Fleet-Street forums received the boosy ministers of King 
Mob; while the Guards trotted back to barracks, and Louis Napoleon 
dropped his constable’s trnncheon in his Jermyn-Street lodgings. Speak- 
ing of one of these mob orators,—the dusky one,—who was in the habit 
of settling a Cuffey constitution nightly amid smoke and beer, under 
the presidency of a fifth-rate bill-discounter, a Corinthian observed that 
the advocate of this noble Nigger constitution would never bring his argu- 
ment to a just conclusion, because he invariably got drunk on the premises. 

The rest of the violent, inconsequential, and disreputable crew who, 
in 1848, believed they could stir King Mob to employ them, discovered, 
to their dismay, that his majesty was not quite so irrational as he had 
shown himself in former days. The flattery was not delicate enough for 
his new nature. He would have none of their publications, even when 
they flavoured sedition with blasphemy, and pointed it with pikes. King 
Mob kept his hands in his pockets, and smiled, and shook his head. As 
when a mighty braggart, seeing his countrymen in distress, girt his sword 
about his loins, and called upon the hungry Irish giant to follow him 
against the Saxon—what issue? The giant was tame, and would not 
blindly stride, with his club, in the wake of his pigmy counsellor. The 
manikin, in the end, was taken in a cabbage-garden. Yet must he make 
a noise, and cry aloud to be killed, that his pigmyship should not be lost 
to the eyes of Europe! 

In 1831 the stirrings of King Mob made the great and rich of this 
realm tremble. Duke Ernest of Cumberland believed that there was an 
end of his race at St. James’s. The Iron Duke was gloomy with fore- 
bodings ; for the voice of the mob was loud, and ministers were disposed 
to be compliant. That at last the mob succeeded in obtaining: all his 
majesty really required, is matter of notorious history. The Poor Man’s 
Guardian, a journal devoted to the dissemination of sedition, called King 
William the Fourth, William Guelph, and dubbed him “ dastardly assas- 
sin;” but the rollicking old sailor remained secure upon his throne, to 
dine his beloved blue-coats at Windsor, and lavish promises he was un- 
able to keep. We are told that the Poor Man’s Guardian commanded 
a fair sale; but it spoke not the mind of King Mob even in 1831, even 
thirty years ago. The people wanted Parliamentary Reform, among a 
few other reforms ;—not the crown-jewels out of the Tower, nor the dis- 
missal of the old sailor from his royal quarters. These press excesses 
were lamentable attempts to angle for the favour of King Mob’s worst 
nature. There might have been a lingering animosity, or relic of ignorant 
brutality in him, which such preaching as that of the Poor Man’s 
Guardian might turn to account. But his majesty withstood all tempta- 
tions to sedition, and took his Reform Bill under his arm contentedly, 
leaving the sailor-king to make merry with his admirals, and to lash his 
Hanoverian orders to men who importuned him for favours. 
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While writing these few reflections on the recent history of the press 
in our own country, my eyes have glanced ever and anon to two little 
dark prints, in black funeral frames, that hang (above some porcelain 
Swiss troubadours of dazzling colour) over the mantel-piece of the humble 
country cottage in which, in search of quiet, I find myself. I look out 
upon the grounds that encompass the house whence a Stuart started, 
from the fury of his people, to exile. Luckier was he in his generation 
than the portly gentleman with the shelving forehead, the end of whose 
story is told in the two pictures in funeral frames, dont il est question. 

Here is the Sixteenth Louis, with a star upon his breast; Marie An- 
toinette burying her curls, that have so often shaken with her laughter, 
upon his shoulder. ‘I'he son,—poor child!—in skeleton suit, clasps the pa- 
rental knee; and in the background Louis's sister looks anxiously through 
the window. ‘The engraving is rough and coarse, and soiled; but it is 
very vivid. It was published on the 6th of March 1793, by C. Shep- 
pard, 15 St. Peter’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, London. The inscription is, 
“Louis XVI. taking leave of his Family the morning of his execution ;” 
and then there is the following highly moral doggrel : 

“Farewell, queen, children, sister (Louis cries): 
Abate your grief, and dry those streaming eyes ; 
And, O my son, if e’er the crown you wear, 

Think of my fate, and steer your course with care.” 


This catch-penny tells the story of hapless Louis and poor Marie An- 
toinette more vividly than Mr. Ward can tell it. We catch the spirit 
of the time ; we almost smell the blood. We are within six weeks of 
the fatal morning. Ay, when this scrap of paper was hawked about, 
the guillotine had not done all its work upon the good and brave. 

But here is the companion picture. The guillotine is the central and 
most suggestive object, with the inclined plane by which Louis will be 
presently tilted, and the basket that in a few minutes will receive the head 
that has worn a crown. People crowd the house-tops; cocked hats and 
bayonets peep beyond the edges of the scaffold. The king is in his shirt- 
sleeves ; his neck bared; his head turned heavenward, and his hands 
clasped. It looks a wicked piece of business these gentlemen in black, 
who are speaking to Capet, have in hand. The rigour of death could 
hardly have bound the limbs of the Bourbon when the draughtsman took 
this print in hand, and laboured hotly at it, that it might appear while 
the deed of blood was fresh in men’s minds. On the 21st of January 
Louis suffered, and on the Gth of March this picture appeared, thus in- 


scribed : 
“ When on the scaffold he did say, 
Wringing his hands with upceast eyes, 
- Receive ny soul, O God, I pray, 
And, oh, forgive my enemies.” 


King Mob was rampant then across the Channel; and from the 
British shores thousands were watching in sorrow his majesty’s savage 
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doings. In his white-hot rage, at his fiercest, he found ministers ready 
to do his will. 

Some twenty-five years ago two adventurous young men, anxious to 
start a new journal (about their tenth venture), determined to give it, at 
any rate, a title that would attract attention. This title, mildly inter- 
pretated, was, The Post of the Realm governed by his Satanic Majesty. 
Having hit upon this sounding name, the adventurers cast about for some 
new method of advertising. The mild poster upon the walls was tame, 
and the daily journals would, in all probability, reject an advertisement 
headed as they proposed to head theirs. At last a most original plan 
was matured. The wardrobe of some Nathan was ransacked, and a 
demon-dress of the most ferocious aspect was selected, and borne triumph- 
antly to certain quiet chambers in the Temple. 

“We shall never find a wretch sufficiently necessitous to be bribed 
into this,” cried one of the daring speculators. And in reply his com- 
panion put forth his belief in the dogma that the demand would create 
the supply. The companions searched in the poorest neighbourhoods ; 
tempted crossing-sweepers; waylaid half-naked vagrants: and still the 
demon-skin remained without a wearer. Some few woe-begone men 
crept to the Temple to look at the dress; but they wrapped their rags 
about them, and declined to walk along the main thoroughfares of Lon- 
don with horns upon their head, a long tail gracefully hung over one 
arm, and two advertising-boards suspended from their shoulders ; for this 
was the duty which the proprietors of the new journal demanded in re- 
turn for the pay they offered. At length, however, the demand produced 
the supply. The man who drew his lank limbs into the demon’s suit 
must have had his cup of misery brimmed; his back broken with sor- 
rows ; his eygs scalded out with tears; his tongue bitten through with 
agony. H94 the world given him all its kicks and none of its halfpence? 
He had bgen kicked so often that it could matter very little to him whe- 
ther the costume he was adjusting brought him a few more; at any rate, 
in this instance his halfpence were secure. The dress buttoned and se- 
cured, the horns set dapperly upon the head, the tail hung upon the arm, 
the two bills announcing the approaching appearance of Satan’s Post 
were slung, sandwich-wise. Our audacious speculators gave their victim 
strict injunctions. They were to set out along Fleet Street and the 
Strand, and the demon was to follow them ata distance, just keeping 
them in sight. This precaution was necessary to secure the performance 
of the contract. The speculators started on their walk, followed by the 
demon. A murmur arose behind them; then screams of laughter; then a 
crowd and a roar. They hastened their footsteps; whereupon the poor 
frightened demon, hemmed in by a mob, called after, and attempted to 
run after, them. A few minutes more, and the trembling wretch stood 
before a Bow-Street magistrate. 

And in like manner, but in greater state, and with power to spread 
the evil far and wide, other countries have had their chroniclers of that 
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which is evil, of that which is satanic in men. It was no burlesque de- 
mon habited by Nathan, and led by a couple of roystering wights who 
had just dropped their satchels, that stalked in the neighbourhood of the 
Palais Royal, the “ Forum of the Revolution ;”’—a very grave, sagacious, 
well-larded demon stood in the broad daylight, and was acclaimed by 
the mob. He had curses on his lip, and the guillotine under his thumb. 
The burden of his savage songs was liberty, equality, fraternity. The 
millions were to be made happy by the execution of the obnoxious thou- 
sands. The mob cheered the desolating sentiments of the inspired mon- 
ster, and called him friend and saviour and regenerator. His imps, of 
lesser power, flitted about him, and worshiped him, and helped him. 
From these lesser imps, sprung from the ground of the realms of dark- 
ness (which is paved, as all the world knows, with good intentions), what 
profit might we expect should we treat of them at length? We have a 
most notable, sagacious, ay, learned, and in some respects a most amia- 
ble and patriotic, monster before us. When he is gone, stabbed valiantly 
to the heart by a right honestly prompted hand, so great is he in his 
cavernous way that there will arise an inflated little creature—a Guffroy 
—to snatch at his red-hot sceptre.* This man, who in the height of his 
delirium calls for heads as calmly as a housewife would order Brussels 
sprouts, was, in July 1789, the pacificator. 

He calls upon the people not to give themselves up to sedition ; to be 
calm and patient; to be prudent and orderly. Let the ministers, in a 
time of famine, surround the capital with sixty thousand armed men: 
but be quiet, O people; the hour of vengeance will come! A salutary 
revolution, that will not cost a drop of blood, will be your reward. Even 
in September, when men’s blood was hot, and when things augured ill 
for king, aristocracy, and clergy, the voice of Marat was that of prudence 
and of reason. It was then, in his Paris Publicist, better known after- 
wards as the Friend of the People, that he spoke. His words were 
inflated and pompous—the writing of a vain, and a very vain, if a pa- 
triotic, man. He told his readers that they would often be surprised at 
the boldness of his ideas ; but that they would always find in his journal 
liberty without license, energy without violence, &c. He declared that 
truth and justice were his.only earthly divinities. Bold he was; for in 
one of his earlier sheets he paraphrased the Commandments. In this, 
his calmer time, we catch glimpses of the wretch who tempted the lovely 
D’Armans, known to history as Charlotte Corday, from Caen to the inn 
in the Rue des Vieux Augustins, and thence in a hackney-coach to the 
Rue de I'Ecole de Médecine. We remark a spirit that has no modesty. 
The man is so thoroughly content with his own judgment; he is incon- 
testably right always; he tells you so; and you soon perceive that con- 
tradiction will put the vain-glorious man in a terrible passion. It is 





* After the death of Marat, on the 13th of July 1793, a deputy named Guffroy 
declared himself the successor of this People’s Friend, and published a journal to 
succeed him, called Rougyffen Vedette, Rougyff being the anagram of Guffroy. 
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delight to read his journal, with a short recapitulation of his opinions, 
under the head of “ Important Observations.” He will be the oracle by 
which men shall be led, or the arm by which they shall be punished. 
It was when they were not sufficiently obsequious to satisfy his mon- 
strous vanity, that his ferocious eyes were bent upon his adorable guillo- 
tine. The probity of the celebrated Beaumarchais was suspected ; where- 
upon Marat fell upon him like a wild-beast. Day by day his passions, 
inflamed by his vanity, became more ferocious. Baillio attacked him in 
the Lantern—him, the Infallible! But he was more than equal to the 
occasion, bold as leaders of opinion had grown. The Iron Mouth was 
speaking the opinions of the Iron Mouths.* The journal of the Sans 
Culottes wore upon its title-page, “The souls of emperors and cobblers are 
cast in the same mould.” ‘The Journal of Zquality propounded a dead 
level of men. In the midst of the wild storm the voice of Marat rose 
with the sharpest shriek, for he must die or be heard; let those who 
sought to drown his utterance, beware. He would unchain a hungry 
mob upon them, and hound the lean savages upon his enemies to the 
cry, ‘ Here are the vampires who have sucked your food! They seek 
to starve you back to slavery!” He predicted for Necker the fate of the 
law. He called the people to arms, that society might be purified from 
such foul ingredients as aristocracy and clergy. He feared not threats 
of the Cliitelet. Persecution brings Brissot, Camille Desmoulins, I'ré- 
ron, Gorsas, and other notables to his side. Citizens keep guard at his 
doors ; friends hide the monster, not knowing yet all the savagery of 
which he is capable. 

Even when denounced, in his hiding-place, by the traiteur whose 
establishment he patronised, the officers sent to arrest him left him 
untouched, when he told them that he was the Friend of the People. 
Day by day his enemies grew paler, and he bolder and fiercer. His 
hour of vengeance was at hand. He must bare his arm to take a 
lusty crop. He struck wide and hard: at Lafayette and Mirabeau, as 
at poor Necker. He prayed that Mirabeau might have an eternal hoop- 
ing-cough to prevent him from using his noisy lungs in Parliament. 
Nor did he spare Marie Antoinette: she was a “German Sultana” to 
him. The authorities seized his presses, and tried to take his body ; but 
all was of little avail. The Friend of the People cropped to the surface 
again and again, and was published, by turns, in nearly every arron- 
dissement of Paris. The redoubtable writer seldom slept twice in the 
same bed: was now in Danton’s cellars, and now the concealed guest of 
Legendre. This, he tells friend Desmoulins, was his happiest time ; be- 
cause he was penetrated with the grandeur of the cause he was defending. 
Slandered ; he replied, it must be confessed with home-thrusts. He would 
have neither place nor pension. He would not accept the portfolio of 
Minister of Finance, even to save him from death by hunger. He called 


* The name of a club that existed in 1790. 
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upon traducers, who asserted that his pen was hired by a party, to go 
and see him dine. In his wrath he called his countrymen frivolous and 
ungrateful, and reproached them that they burned incense under the 
nostrils of their tyrants, and neglected their friends. Still the authori- 
ties, by their persecutions, increased his rage. Perhaps his most famous 
inflammatory publication, wherein he is seen at white-heat, is that which 
fell into the hands of the Parisians on the 26th of July 1790. It was 
entitled, Jt ts all up with us,—C’en est fait de nous. 

Herein he cries to arms with all his might. Frenchmen of all ages 
and ranks are exhorted to.rush, weapon in hand, to St. Cloud, to seize 
the king and the dauphin; to put the ministers in irons; to become 
masters of the artillery of the Rue Verte. Then follows his famous 
sentence, which made every man in France shudder. “ Five to six 
hundred heads lopped off would have assured you repose, liberty, 
happiness. A false sense of security has withheld your arms, and de- 
layed the blow; and now a million of your brothers will be sacrificed.” 

“ Five tosix hundred heads!” No more. Paris shivered. Royalist 
priests denounced the blood-thirsty demagogue. BBaillio, in the Lantern, 
said that perhaps Marat was an honest man, but that he was in a deli- 
rium. The ferocious fellow was asked to blot out his pestiferous pam- 
phlet with his tears. Marat’s tears! they would not have washed away 
a dot from an 7. It was now time for friend Camille Desmoulins to 
read him a lesson. “Why,” cried this one in fantastic rage, “in your 
tragedy you would kill all the characters, even to the prompter!” Le- 
maire, in the Pere Duchesne, announced a blow upon the snout for 
Marat, and called him names not printable in these prim days. But 
these cudgellingss fell harmless upon the tough hide of Marat. He went 
on fulminating. The patriots were to set to work, by taking the precau- 
tions customary with tyrants. We understand the precaution intended. 
All people in authority were spies and alguazils and thieves: ministers, 
deputies, generals, and mayors. ‘I'hese, not holding Marat’s opinions, 
must be content to fall under his lash, and to be called Blacks and 
Arch-blacks. 

Persecution gave Marat importance ; and his blows at the Constituent 
Assembly shook it, till it fell. Then he returned upon the Girondin 
chiefs, and nicknamed them the Faction of the Sleepers. The new 
ministers were of course traitors. A few of his prognostications had been 
verified by time; and hence he obtained a vast influence over the masses. 
He was the daily denunciator, and by him the hatred of the people for 
the court was kept alive. His exile of four months in England returned 
him to his native country not cured of his desire for from “ five to six 
hundred heads.” A great deputation of Cordeliers waited upon him, and 
begged that he would resume his “energetic pen.” He assented. The 
Friend of the People appeared, with one or two interruptions, that only 
increased the people’s desire to read their champion, in 1791 and 1792. 
In the latter year the king is Louis Capet, and beyond hope of help 
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from foreign bayonets. Marat is radiant. He has had a sight of a few 
heads on account. He was elected, for Paris, to the National Conven- 
tion, and was very vain about this distinction. He and a few friends 
were to be the saviours of the nation; but he was saviour-in-chief. He 
declared, however, that the reflection which weighed upon his mind was, 
that all his etforts to save the people would be useless without another 
insurrection. And then he calls to Frenchmen: “O gossiping people, if 
you knew how to act!’ The Convention replied by an attack. Then 
Marat hissed in their teeth, that a strong hand was wanted to direct the 
dictature of the people. “If, at the taking of the Bastille, the necessity 
for this measure had been understood, fiveh undred scoundrels’ heads 
would have fallen at the sound of my voice, and peace would have been 
established from that moment.” He would have had a dictator apnointed 
for a few days only, whose authority should have been limited to the 
condemnation of traitors, and he should have worn a cannon-ball at his 
ankle, to keep him always under the thumb of the people. Strange, wild 
man: this is all, he cries, for the good of his country. Doubt his honesty, 
and he answers, I might have been gorged with gold; and I am poor, 
and have lived in cellars, and written my opinions, with the rats for my 
only companions. When the Girondins threatened him, he carried a 
pistol to the Assembly ; and had his arrest been carried, would have 
blown his brains out at the Tribune. A turbulent, vain, irrepressible 
spirit was that of Marat, and it was full of courage also. His vote when 
king Louis was brought to judgment was for “ death within twenty-four 
hours.” 

When there was a cry for a maximum price to be fixed for articles of 
food, Marat was for bold measures. On the 25th of February 1798, in 
the morning he suggested the pillage of a few shops, with a few rascally 
shopkeepers to be hanged at their own doors. In the evening some shops 
were duly pillaged. Hereupon a sharp debate in the Convention, in the 
course of which it was suggested that Marat should be declared a dan- 
gerous madman, and be locked up. Marat called the Girondins pigs and 
fools. He contrived to keep the people with him, and to make them 
believe that his enemies were not only pigs and fools, but knaves also. 
When again they sought to accuse him, the Jacobins invaded the tribunes 
of the Convention. Let uscrush this man, whose whole soul is calumny, 
cried Buzot. It was then that Robespierre rose in behalf of the Friend of 
the People. Marat’s vanity must have been at its height. The Jacobins 
toasted him as “an austere philosopher, developed by misfortune and 
meditation.” And presently they carried the triumphant journalist, in 
the arms of some vigorous sappers, and surrounded by a shouting mob, 
to the Tuileries. One of the sappers brandished his hatchet, and bade 
the Girondins observe that Marat would always be befriended by the 
people, as he was the People’s Friend. And there he stands, his savage 
head crowned with an oak-leaf chaplet. He is cheered and embraced. 
He is carried back to the Jacobin Club, to be crowned by women, ay, by 
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a child. Here, again, his talk is of hanging: he wants to put the rope 
about the neck of an infamous faction. He has the victory; and, alas 
for the Girondins, they may prepare the toilette of death, and ask pardon 
for their sins. He calls for a Committee of Public Safety, and a Public 
Salvation Committee, to guard the threatened Republic. The Giron- 
dins may escape yet, if they will consent to put a price on the heads of 
Orleans’ sons and all the Capets. 

But his advice was unheeded: so he set to work in his journal to 
organise the moral insurrection for the expulsion of the Girondins, whom 
he hated. Once on their way to trial, the relentless pen of Marat dogged 
them hour by hour. He worked day and night. Sickness overcame him; 
but he flamed and denounced from his bed. In his last letter to the 
Convention he advised the trial of the Bourbons still in the hands of the 
Republic, and that a price should be put on the heads of those beyond 
the frontiers. 

The Girondins had gone to Caen. Penetrated with pity for their 
misfortunes, hating the savage writings of demoniacal Marat, we all re- 
member how a young girl of noble birth took diligence to Paris, and found 
Marat in his bath. The manner of his death is known to every school- 
boy ; but these were intimate passages of his strange, vain, and savage 
life, it has appeared to me worth dwelling upon. 


B. J. 
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Passed by. 


I nAD prayed, as the dying pray for life, 

With outstretched hands and with bitter groans; 
I had cried, as the starving cry for bread, 

With wailing tears and with hungry moans,— 
That once again, ere life closed for me, 
I might see her face whom I pined to see. 


I had boasted, that if but her garment’s hem 
Should touch me by chance as she passed me by, 
I should know, by a strange, mysterious thrill 
Through my lonely heart, that my Love was nigh; 
And I said, “ Though we meet in a heaving crowd, 
My love and my grief must cry aloud.” 


It chanced one day, when long years had past,— 
Years of lonely pain and of longing prayer,— 
That the lady I loved, for whose sweet sake, 
For whose loss, my life was oppressed with care, 
Crossed my path, in her beauty all complete, 
From the shining head to the dainty feet. 


Did I feel the strange, mysterious thrill, 
Sent to warn my heart that my Love was nigh? 
Did I speak my love and my grief aloud, 
And fall at her feet with a bitter cry? 
I had madly boasted I knew not what; 
For she passed, and, by Heav’n, I saw her not ! 


A. Donapson. 











